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A house of concrete 
does not depreciate 
in value 


When it is built it is finished. It requires no 
repairs. A home of other material depreciates 
faster than the land on which it stands increases 
in value. Concrete insures the stability of your 
home and the stability of its value. 

But in considering concrete remember, that 


ATL A S PORTLAND 
MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 
Atlas Portland Cement is pure and its quality 
is absolutely uniform. It is made from genuine 
Portland Cement rock. It contains no furnace 
slag. It is the brand purchased by the Govern- 
ment for the Panama Canal. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE STAINLESS 


ATLAS-WHITE 


PORTLAND CEMENT FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


Send for and study our 


book: 


“Concrete Houses 
and Cottages” 


in two volumes, each 
containing 120 homes 
with floor plans. One 
dollar each. 


Other books in the 
Atlas Cement Library are: 
Concrete Construction 
About the Homeandon 
TR ND 6. 6-0-5:s-a0:6.00:¢ Free 


Concrete in Highway 
onstruction $1.00 


Concrete in Railroad 
onstruction 1.00 


Reinforced Concrete in 
Factory Construction 
(delivery charge). .. 

Concrete Cottages .. Free 

Concrete Garages...... Free 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, wi 


tHeEATLASprorteano CEMENT co. pert. 40. 20 8ROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Oy 








All cement, brick and stucco aie 
exteriors heed the word 


PETRIFAX Cement oes ‘aaer 





Without it rain and cam pt na 
damage and unsanitary ¢ os 
Petrifax wi interpre ofs t the exte . x 
base, which is carried 17 they 1 t er 
liquid, which evap« orates u l t t har 

surtace that will not era k 
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| Lime al Sand 
a Is Going Out of Use 


»mething better is required and why 
the “something better” costs no more? 


Climax Wood Mortar 


TRADE ~ a Sa MARK 
\& AS ARE 
10)) PLasTer company 
cus nares, seems 


Use Climax Wood 











Climax Wood Mortar is 


r quality brands Mortar over some govoc 

sum Rock Plaster. Plaster Board, instead of 

vay with al wall the Hae SABES ned, fire 
trap, wooden lath. 


We publish a booklet that you can have without 
charge. thee: iins why the new way of plastering 

sa better building, saves coal, saves insurance, 

ile, makes the building more comfortable to 

and at no increased cost! 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Makers of 


iier to sell or rent 


Climax Wood Mortar 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster 
Sales Ag 


Hercules Wall Plaster 
Gypsum Wall Plaster 
ents for Sackett Plaster Board 











ON INLAND SEAS 
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You RVVACATION TRIP 


LL the important ports on the Great Lakes are 
reached regularly by the excellent service of the D. 
& C. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of the 
fleet are of mo odern steel construction and have all the 
qualit of speed, safety and comfort. 

The ‘D &C. he Lines operate daily service between 
Detroit and Cleveland. and Detroit and Buffalo, four trips 
per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and way 
ports, and two trips per week between Detroit, Bay City, 
Saginaw and way ports. 

About June 25 a special steamer will leave Cleveland 
twice a week direct for Mackinac. stopping only at Detroit 
every trip and.Goderich, Ont., every other trip, 

Send two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great 
Lakes ma 

Rail Tickets available on steamers. 

Address _ L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
P. H, McMILLAN, Pres. A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 


AL a 4 Cleveland Nav. O} 












MAGAZINES FOR $5.00 













AMERICAN MAGAZINE _ ) 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING fchne 
COSMOPOLITAN 75 
SUCCESS 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL |} $7. 


SENSATIONAL PRICE ‘$5.00 


Regular 





FOR LIMITED TIME 


DON’T WAIT: —The offer is good for new and renewal 
subscriptions. Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
246 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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Open and Shut from the Inside 


Don’t raise the wi indow | to <djust your s 
Keep out the cold air, dust or rain ar d set t 
any angle you may desire b vy put 


Mallory Shutter Worker 








on the window <¢ ing 
the inside and the shutters open 


























KS 
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—_ . ' ~ | needs. Once set, the Mallo no , ‘ on 
* Nin ~ZiX - shutters in a rigid position ‘ Oo danger 
ents Water ™ ming or breaking By this arr 
unpleasantness of exposing yourse 
° ° | Hundreds of testimonials. Write 
here, Any Time, An uantit |] 
Anyw 4 y 4 y Q y | i} | MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., | 
No matter where you live or how large your house hy 516 Broad Street, Flemington, N. J. 























or estate—whether it’s on a hill or in a hollow—you 








can enjoy all the advantages of a perfect water works — — —————————— 


system at a very low cost. A ] 


sateen TTT stints $1000.00 in Prizes 


nearest water supply will give you an abundance of 
running water at ample pressure in the house, barn, e ha 

anywhere you want it. Think of the convenience of ] m rol er ontest 
such a system—no more tiresome carrying of water 

perfect protection in case of fire—-plenty of water for 

garden and dairy. 











To promote skill in fine stitchery and artistic color blending 


The “ Paul” Pump can be run by an electric motor 


or by a belt from any other power. So simple any Harper’s Bazar offers 164 Prizes, including large Cash Sums, 

one can tend it, or it can be furnished to operate auto- ‘ 

matically if desired. Superior in every way to any Handsome Sets of Books, etc., for the best specimens of hand 

other pump sold for this kind of work. embroidery from the 18 official Prize Contest Designs published 
Tell us wh ou want to do, write for our booklet No. e 

12020, telling ww he Paul” Smale are cad and we will News in the July Number (at all news-stands). 


you without charge just which one of our water supply systems 
is best suited to your needs. 


Fort Wayne Engineering & Mfg. Co. Special Notice 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 





The contest is open to all alike. All pieces must be embroidered in pure 
silk. On account of the extraordinary demand for these special patterns and 
to make it easy to enter the Contest we have made arrangements whereby the 
official Harper’s Prize Contest Copyright Designs stamped ready to embroider 
will be found on sale at the leading dry goods stores. A sheet giving the 
Conditions and Rules of the Contest will be sent free on request by 


HARPER’S BAZAR 75 Franklin Square, New York City 


TERRA COTTA Are You Going to Build? 


Garden Furniture We have secured a small supply of back 
numbers of Indoors and Out, “The 
Homebuilders’ Magazine” and while they 
last— we will send twenty-three issues, 
express paid, for Five Dollars. 

Hundreds of illustrations and plans of 


Dwelling Houses, Large and Small, representing 
a wide range of cost and adapted to varied 
sites, climates, individual tastes of their owners 
and many other conditions. 


Formal Gardens providing a setting for the Keep Your ion Neat— 
House and enhancing the Architecture. Sanitary — with Less Work 


Interiors of Houses. All rooms of the House 













































Individually Treated. Unique Rooms and Let us send you the book —-free—that tells how. 
Ingenious Arrangements. Furniture and Let us show you the simple, easy, healthful method of 
Decoration. keeping the home bright, dustless, free from germs. The 
Special Types of Buildings, such as Farmsteads, H 
Your guoden end hell will be made mess cttactive Studios, Private Chapels, Garages and Stables, ouston 
furnished with the Galloway productions. The material — = = nachmen hs oan —— Vacuum System 
oO ges rangeries, 
hey Mere por ga toa point to insure Squash Courts, and Riding Courts, Grain et is automatic in action, conven- 
e sev : 
ae cena eo Alleys, Water Towers, Boathouses, Children’s pega tent, thorough, quickly and in- 
= aa > ee sive collection of origina! signs and replicas o| antique Playhouses, Guest Lodges, Swimming Pools expensively installed. A pipe 
a Tables Cine and Bath-houses, Summer and Tea Houses, etc. line with hose connections on 
Jardinieres Statuary Ferneries J each floor. Walls, floors, dra- 
Benches —sercgecra Sun Disis Twenty-three numbers, exovress paid for $5.00 peries, pictures—everything 
Flower Boxes Send at Once, Before the Supply is Exhausted cleaned in a jiffy. 


Send for the interesting illustrated 
book giving all particulars. 


» HOUSTON MBG. CO. 
22 Oak Street Rockford, Illinois 


Write for catalogue containing illustrations and full information. 
GALLOWAY TERRA CoTTA company | || | HE =o are hs y mag hata _ 
3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ° i a 























HIS inaugurates a new advertising department, which 
will be a permanent feature of THe House BEAUTIFUL. 
We are combining one of our established departments 
for readers, known heretofore as “In Metropolitan Shops” 
with adverti-ing that is appropriate for such reading notes, 
We aim to make it one of the most interesting departments 
of the magazine. All advertisers will be given position 
alongside re ading matter. 

The department is to be used primarily for small adver- 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single 
colunin, will be accepted, and we reserve the right to decline 
any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our regular 
rate will obtain on single insertions. A special rate with 
a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly orders, 
Particulars furni-hed on request. Address the Advertising 
Manager. 








Old Silver ‘‘Junk’’ 


Everyone has a “junk” box of old 
silver, broken spoons, bent napkin 
rings, mountings of toilet sets, and the 
like. Why not utilize this silver? If 
you will send it to us we will refine 
and roll it for you and make from it 
jewelry, tableware or whatever you 
wish that the quantity will permit. 
We will submit designs and quote 
prices. You will be surprised to find 
what charming things can be made 
from these cast-off pieces. Gold scrap 
may be utilized in the same way. 


The Shop of Robert Jarvie 
Chicago 

















Bungalows and American Homes 





Design No. 2. Built in California and Iowa. Cost, $2800 







lows, Mission, Colonial, 
s interiors, exteriors, and 
$1,000 to 10,000. These 

ghout the country. Special 
construction made to su it any climate. Price of 





Our handsome 112 ARE, 
1 r 


8x11 book of 
19 


Sample Leaves Free 


BROWN BROS. Architects, 912 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 











ent from all other rugs, and ina 
high class wool fabric adapted 
to your own decorations. If the rugs 
in stock colors do not suit your re- 
quirements, we will make one that 
will, either plain, self-tone or contrast. 
sizes up to twelve feet wide, any 
length. Seamless, wool weft, revers- 
ible, heavy and durable. Sold by best 
shops, or write for color line and price 
list to ARNOLD, ConsTABLE & Co., 
New York, 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Re R_ own individual rug, differ- 





“You choose the 
colors,we'll make 











the rug.” 











50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE ” 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


HOSKINS pHita. 


910 CHESTNUT Sr. 





SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 











To individu 
or elsewhe 
name of tt 
opportunity 
what to buy, 
STAMPED AND 
ACCOMPANY A 
Bureau,” TH! 
Chicago. 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 














THE CRAFTERS 


INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL 


D'ARCY GAW 








Place a sundial in your garden or 
on your lawn and it will return an 
hundred fold in quiet enjoyment. 
Write us for free booklet of 


Sundial Information 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 
780 Woman’s Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 


KLENZKIDZ 














CLEANS 
GLOVES 


25< a» Dox 


Cleans Gloves. Makes them 
KLENZKIDZ fresh like new. 
25c. a box 







TH DIRECT SALES CO 
Tori 


DIRECT SALES CO. 
415 Auditorium Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Home Ironing Machine 
: Will Save You Time, 
Labor, Money, Clothes 
Saves four-tifths of your time, = your ironing 
better, eusier, and \ vith less wear on the clothes. 
Irons all flat pie ‘tter than the fat 
Iror ie 
for the he vine 
per hour 
Home Ironing Machine 
254-G, Madison Street, Chicago. 


HESS sxe LOCKER 


HE only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 


















H asi 
30 days iree trial, Booklet free. 














Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel, inside andout. 


FOR YOUR BATHROOM 


Costs less than wood and is better. 
in every bathroom. 






Should be 
Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


HESS, 923 L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 
Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. j 


CREAM LUSTRE POLISH 


A perfected odorless polish that quickly restores 
original wie ss and lustre. And a polishing cloth that 
t scratch finest surfaces. Used in best piano tactories. 
xpress prepaid for 50c. Money back if not satistactory. 


CREAM LUSTRE POLISH CO., 31 N. 8th St., Rootes, Pa. 
RS Write for special vt 
und free advert ing 


And a special Polishing Cloth 























SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA © 
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It is 
GOOD NEWS 


that 


[TECO POTTE RY J 


is n 
















why not give your- 
self a piece ? 


THE GATES 
POTTERIES 
4 631 Chamber 


of Commerce 
Chicago 













—ANTIOUES— 


THE COPPER KETTLE has resumed business 
with many interesting pieces in Old Furniture, China, 
Pewter, Copper and Brass. Old blue and white 
Coverlets, one historical Lafayette (with Eagles). Also 
usual articles for gifts. 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 


Washington New Hampshire 
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| 

PROTE CT your floorsand floor | 

coverings from injury. Also 

beautify your furniture by using 

Gls iss Onward Sliding F urniture 

and Piano Shoes in place of 

casters. If your dealer will not 
supply you, write us. 


Onward Manufacturing Co. 
Menasha, Wis.,and Berlin, Ont. | 














We weave to order any size, color or 

Ru S price Colonial and Modern Rag || 
Rugs. Also Summers Washable || 
Rug, the sanitary kind for Bathroom, Bedroom or Summer || 
home. Write today for book of five kinds of rugs or send 
25c. in stamps for samples, showing 30 colors and quality. 


D. O. SUMMERS CO. 6220 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 0. 




















Antiques 
Hand Braided Rugs 


Write for Lists 








Ralph Warren Burnham 


Ipswich in Massachusetts 

















Make Your House Traly Beautiful — Use the Dustless Duster 
ed clot f r dustir polis ing 
site cppenegsiraien ~sae Sept yoy 








. ents ; large 

"Mrs. M. Re SLACK, 3181 South alee Avenue, Chicago i 

M Announcements 
maeeinge . pepe liag Pape 25 


pes, 


vi isiting C ane fos paidanane Station 





The i terthenre Pi ress, 189 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





UBSCRIPTION sets of Favorite Authors 
One firm has control of this sale and they 
cannot be bought elsewhere except by sub 


scription. There are four thousand sets and they 
are selling for thirty and forty a dollar 
They are superior editions and a great opportunity 
for the book lover 


cents on 


By 


JE have lately seen a most timely and in- 
teresting device for flower-boxes and hang- 
ing- baskets. It is a self-watering inven- 


tion, doing away with the constantly standing over 


plants with a watering-pot, and then not being 
assured of success in their growth and bloom. This 
seems to be a process of sub-irrigation. There is 


a reservoir in the bottom which has to be filled once 
in ten days, or perhaps twenty days. It is filled 
through a tube which extends from the reservoir 


up through the earth to the top. Over the reser- 
Voir is a cover in which holes are made, and in these 
holes sponges are inserted which carry the water 


to the roots of the plants, keeping the soil moist 
The plants have a most healthy and thrifty appear 
ance, and the earth about them does not harden 
as in the usual boxes. There are hanging- 
baskets, jardinieres and large flower-pots, all hav 
ing the self-watering connection. All who have 
used them are enthusiastic over the results. Each 
piece is guaranteed by the makers. The variety 
of designs makes it possible to use the scheme in 
many ways. In apartments it a real need 


A 


HE beautiful rush-bottomed chairs of the last 
century are made the attraction of one house 
These have black frames with gilt bands and a 

gilt basket with fruit and leaves on the broad splat 
at the back. There are six of them in good econ- 
dition, they were always “company chairs.” 
Six others finished in the same manner have cane 


also 


meets 


as 


seats, and bunches of grapes in gilt instead of the 
basket of fruit. With these chairs we find a 


“gate” legged table in perfect order at most reason- 
able price, and on the table a tea set of silver lustre 
in Queen Anne design, a Liverpool ‘‘Washington”’ 
pitcher, large size. ‘These are all for sale and it is 
rare to find so fine an assembly of proof articles of 


the one period. 
A Queene Anne shape, and what is rarely seen, 
a cup and saucer of copper lustre, with here 
and there a spot of colors on them, two of the 
taller pitchers with the heavy bands of color 
around them, and a beautiful bowl with a band of 
colors. Most of these copper lustre pieces come 
from Mexico and were carried there years ago from 
Spain, when so much of the fine lustre was made 


a) 


E. have been able to locate 
dale ribbon-backed chair, 


a 


PITCHER of copper lustre in the interesting 


a real Chippen- 
a Flemish chair 


with carved underbrace, a Queen Anne 
chair with Dutch feet, and a beautiful ladder- 
backed chair — all veritable antiques and_ in 
fine condition. These are now for sale— any 
one of them would give distinction to a room 
These chairs have been in a Maine attie through 
more than one generation, and through the love 
of the beautiful and historic of one who learned of 


them, they have been brought out into the light 


Photographs of them ean be had. 


=) 


® 


HE rug called the Maundub is new, is made of 

goat’s hair, matted and embroidered by hand 

in an attractive manner. They are attractive 

for the piazza, to throw over a chair or table, or 

to use on a couch. They could be put to many 

They are washable being made of fast 
colors on white 


uses. too 





ecoration 
Ghe NELSON Sistem 


UR lization, complete in every 

branch, and backed by fifty years of un- 

qualified success, offers you the best pos- 
sible service at a price entirely consistent with 
the work accomplished. You should always con- 
sider Nelson quality before placing an order, 
large or small, for decorating or remodeling, Our 
will be to your benefit, both artis- 
tically and financially. Our representative will 
call anywhere in the U.S. on request. Mail 
orders for Wall Papers, Draperies, Furniture and 
Carpets, will be promptly and carefully taken care 
of. We respectfully solicit your correspondence. 


W. P. NELSON CO., 241 Michigan Ave. 
N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
who knows good Architecture 
to send for my new book “ Homes 
of Character.”” The Best Book of 
house plans ; containing over 40 plans of low cost, modern, 
artistic homes. Sent postpaid for $1.00. Sample pages free. 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON, Architect 
1248 Williamson Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


"Home-Making, the New Profession" 


{s a 70-page hand-book—It’s F RE E. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses, For home-makers, té rs, and for well-paid positions, 
ee ‘ree Hand Cox nina n Scientific Principles,” 48 

a actic bal lietetics 32 pp., 13 ill, 
conomics. 511 W. 69th St., Ch 





orgal 


association 


Nelson, President 
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American School of Home 

















should hav 
_ Housewives ‘this rt Stepsaver 
in serving with Wheel Tray sets table. 
An ¢ ft rs it T! mm whe 
eas Height in R 
o r 21 by - , extra he 
steel eis. Gloss bla k japan finish. 
Pr = $10, 1. $12 to Pacific Coast. Write 
for s convenience 
w HE EL- RAY Cc 0., 435H, W. 6lst Place, Chicago 








Ericsson Venetian Blinds 


Made in Sweden 








T y Imported Venet ian Blind or arket 
cor and pri- 
y an awning, shade an 
A e. 
S 2 t an on domestic blinds, 
t py e when raised. 
asily asa st a erated with 
a a ak re conven- 
ie " y They will 
1 
V all sizes a r windows, summer 
a 2 ney will be refunded. 


Prices and further information on request, 
isk for booklet D, 


SWEDISH VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
1123 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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YOUR 


ot Clean Living is tl 
Cleaning Sy stem. 


We guarante 
most durable and mo 

We secure the | 
other Cleaning Syste 


It is the most durable 


in an oil bath. 

The eliminatio 
most economic:l. 

You have alread) 
tub. Why do you sti 
so much more econon 
**Built-Into-the- H« 
In 2 new house much 

The price of the Tl 

A home necessit 
of many machines that 


An absolute cuarant 


Print 


and 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC 


ONLY 


1e method 


OUR GU 


rUEC-170 A 


ononit il \ 


nest efhicient 


oT com} 


bandone d 
cling to the 
i, convent 


Stationarv A 


ier than e\ 
KC-170, 1 
yuilt the | 


not do on 
ee oiven W 
r ae 
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led 


GUARANTEE 


leaning by air with a Stationary 


\RANTEE 


ining System to be the most efficient, 


x System made. 


moving a 


plicity. 


| machinery makes the TU EC-170 the 


larger 


Only two bearings, 


volume of air than 
running 


lamp, smoky stove and portable bath 


ble manner of trying to clean when it is 
ary to clean with the TU EC-170 
ning System, which can be installed 
furnace / 


1 sanit 


rdinary 


x necessary tools, 


and only a little in excess of the price 


See Cut. 


is only $200.00. 


the work that the TU EC-170 can do. 


ry machine. 


yrmation has been prepared, 
Address Department 4. 


COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


Made for both 


porches; make 


windows and 
a room or ver- 
inda so shady and cool that you 
find it delightfully comfortable, 
Shut 
out the sun, while admitting the 
Adjustable 


to any angle, from open to closed, 


even on the hottest day. 
refreshing breezes. 


to suit the angle and direction of 
the sun’s rays. 

Made to order only—any wood, 
any finish, Send for free catalog 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY, 
331 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 





| 
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Downers Grove, Ill 

















“an HERE’S a tie that binds 


these summer days to 


sketching. 


[t’s a Devoe sketching outfit com- 
plete with good things—colors, 
canvas, sketching boards, 
stool, umbrella, and the other 


brushes, 


easel, 


things that go with them. 


[f you’re equipped with Devoe 
things your sketching days will show 


esults in good work. 


You can get our catalogue Dept F 


of art things for the asking. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 


New 


York City 


Kansas City 


ey 














Three dollars per annum, in advance, 
$3.50 to Canada; 


check, express order, or postal order. 
When a change of addres 
be viven. 
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Cottage Furniture 





i LEAVENS MADE 
, FOR SHORE AND MOUNTAINS 
oa 
@ There is no instance where an ex- 
; ample of the individual taste is more 


conspicuously displayed than in the 
selection of appropriate furniture ; 
Leavens Furniture gives an unlimited 
field for its exercise. 

@ Simple in construction and design, artistic 
in effect. Especially adapted for Shore and 
Country houses. Of solid oak construction 
and finished to suit the individual taste, or to 
match surrounding interiors. If so desired, 
furnished unfinished. 

@ The privilege of allowing the buyer to select 
a finish to conform to his or her ideas, is an 
original idea with us and does not mean any 
additional expenditure. 

@ Safety in ordering from us is assured, for 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 





























































































@ Send for set No. 4, consisting of 200 
illustrations. 
ds F WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
to MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
m- 
rs, 
ds, 
er 
roe } 
OW | 
ix 
R We will deliver a complete heating 
% equipment at your station at factory 
" % prices and wait for our pay while you 
ity & test it during 60 days of winter weather. 
“- & The entire outfit must satisfy you or 
— you pay nothing. Isn’tthis worth looking 
= into? Could we offer such liberal terms 
5 if we didn’t know that the Hess Furnace 
6 excels in service, simplicity, efficiency, 
Py economy 
We are makers—not dealers—and will 
save you all middlemens’ profits. No room 
s for more details here. Write today for free 
48-page booklet which tells all about it. 
r Your name and address on a post card 
ts sufficient. 
HESS, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 





This great book 


of 


Ideal Homes should be in the hands of every prospective 


plans, elevations, specifications and estimates of 


ye 


home builder or home owner. The homes shown in this 
book are actual examples of homes already built, and 
the estimates of cost are taken from the exact figures 
and show just what you can do today with whatever 
allowed, from a $1,600 bunga- 
to a $10,000 house. This book besides offering 
many valuable suggestions and giving 


appropriation you have 





low 
you a tangible 
basis from which to make your plans and arrange your 
appropriation, will be the means of saving you a good 
many dollars, 


This great magazine or 


—a full year 


— ‘*Ideal Homes ’* — the most beautifully 


magazine of its kind in 


printed 
the home owner 
fully 
illustrated articles for improving and beautifying the 


America, for 


and home maker, brings to you every month 


home — by the ablest editorial and contributing staff 


in America, covering every branch of home making 


[DEAL ROMES 


from architecture, interior decoration and landscape 


evardening to definite instructions for doing much of 


the simpler work yourself. Every home owner and 


prospective home owner should take advantage of this 
Send us name, address and $1.00 today. 


offer. your 





Smith Publishing Company 


531 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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“Doors Without a Fault’ 


Architects and builders unite in praising 
the beautiful designs and faultless con- 
struction and workmanship of 


MOR = 


Best for Residences, Apartments, Offices, 


gu 



































Bungalows, or any bui ling. 


Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong 
and built of several layers of cross-grained wood, 
pressed togather with water- proof glue, making 
shrinking, warping or swelling impossible. 
Veneered in all varieties of hard wood—Birch, 
plain or quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown 
Ash, Mahogany, etc. 

Morgan Doors are the highest standard of door 
quality; made in one of the largest and most progres- 
sive factories in the country. 

Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 
which guarantees quality, style, durability and satis- 
faction. You can have them if you specify and insist. 

In our new book—‘*The Door Beautiful’ Morgan 

Doors are s} n their natural color and in all 

styles ar cture for interior or exterior use, and 
laine od why they are the best and cheapest 
for permanent satisfaction in any building. 

A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects:— Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 702 and 70% 

Morgan Company, Dept. E. Oshkosh, Wis. 

Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chica 

, go. 
Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, Md 
Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
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° \ ° f: ° aS ~ The editor of this department will be gl ad to describe in 
‘ ) . & i énmmen. det e decoration of a single room, or to give general 
; ; 
in atl S action : S . stions for several rooms, in repl y to letters from 
x I r subscribers to Toe Hovse BEAUTIFUL. But it is 
ssary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
as ermanent as = mes for an entire floor or for the house as a who 
ae at R es will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 
be — ed r begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
I lf ritten on one side of the paper only. The full name 
os a i sender should be written on all plans and letters, 
the House Itse = seb ope gp bee 








Ez. a WOODWORK AND PAPER 
ise give suggestions as to finish of woodwork 
hese first-floor rooms. The house is a plain 
olonial of buff brick. I prefer the Early English 
inish in these rooms, but want mahogany furni- 
ire in the dining-room. Shall I finish the dining- 
room in mahogany or use Eacly English finish and 
Cireassian walnut furniture? Do you consider 
Circassian walnut furniture a fad? I thought of 
| ing my living-room paper brown and dining- 
oom blue, in burlap or grass cloth, but don’t know 
ther to paper library same brown as living-room 
or leave it green With brown living-room | 
thought I could use brown portiéres in folding 
rs If living-room were green, what color could 
[ use in dining-room and library? J. L. B 


With mahogany furniture in the dining-room we 


y “GUARANTEE 1) * would use white woodwork. Then your scheme of 
blue will be attractive, especially if you use a 

ar S| °: corative frieze of green and blue above the olive 

B. \ I H vp. Green curtains to match the green intro- 


iced in the frieze will make a very attractive room. 


Cheap bathroom fixtures, like all cheap things, are costly—costly in lack of We would advise making the living-room and 
sanitation—costly in their short-lived attractiveness. The little you save on | "P™™"Y the same tone of brown, which will har- 
— peas! ‘ ' sa : : Tee ynize well with your early English oak. You 
their first cost is oftset a hundred times by the continual expense that follo ‘ un use your brown portiéres and for curtains out- 


You cannot afford to install cheap bathroom There are two . “Standard” ( - _ eter ‘ian which yo an emall rode — 
fixtures in your home—ves cannot afford to b baths. The “Standard” ( glass, with a drapery of silk hang on either side. 
uncertain about their quality. For, if there is is triple ename é This drapery is hung on another small rod higher 
one room in your house where quality means antee. The “Standard” abe than the other. This silk can be of brown tones 
everything, that room unquestionably is the double enan nit etae bik autial 
bathroom. antee. And, each a ( . ler rich coloring. 

pies eee Cirecassis r¢ is ‘ re fad. is § 
The “Stavdard” Green and Gold Guarantee ag maneny ; ; , Cie ong ee omen : es ‘ - dus ’ 
Label on a bathroom fixture is an assur- sian sierra ara eautiful light brown often with darker markings. 
ance of all you expect and want your bath- When you bu I tures It is, however, more expensive than many woods. 
room equipment to be— and more It is a that they bear “Standard” | ] a 
guarantee of permanency, of attractiveness And, to avoid ition 1 ARRANGING FURNITURE 
and sanitation— and of a life-time of satisfying sure that every ‘ ate “i ‘ 
service. ; before and after its Will you tell me how to dispose of the aecompany- 
Send for your copy of our beautiful new book, “MODERN BATHROOMS.” It will prove of invaluable assistance in the planning of your ee ee the living-room, little recep- 


room, which is really almost a part of the living 
yom, and the hall? By knowing how to do this it 


Standard Sanitary Mig.Co. — - Dept. S. Pistabenigh, Po. | Wous con mmat'oancmmens eohen os eadt ane 


d you suggest a casement window on each side 


bathroom. Many model rooms are illustrated costing from $78.00 to $600.00. This valuable 100-page book is sent for six cents postage 











( New York: 35-37 W. 31st St. Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Avenue ck | f the I'rench door going out on the porch from the 
Offices and } Chicago: a5 Ashland Block St. Louis: 100-102 NV. Fourth St. 4 ing-room? What kind of a door shall I have from 
Showrooms } Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut Street New Orleans: Cor. Barom J H re . 2 a 
loronto, Can.: 5 ichmond St. E. Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristir ild reception-room to the east porch? My only 
Houston, Texas: Preston and Smith $ ybjection to a French door is the possible draught 
— n winter. Should it be hung with long curtains? 

Cc. 6. &. 








We are glad to assist you in regard to placing the 






ure, but you seem to have more than the rooms 





Permanent 
Casement — indows isic eabinet should stand near this. In the center, 


Sperry Casement Adjusters are a } tu front of fireplace, should be the library table, near 
ing. Built to last as long as any build \ 11 vy per 
There is no lost motion to permit rt 
rattling after years of service. 

Note that Sperry Casement Window They lock at any angle, and whe S solute, 
Adjuster is concealed under the work loose or be forced by wind or burg 

stool of the window — works without o ; ¢ 

raising thescreen— no part protrud- Full information and illustrated 1 
ing in the room when not tn use. may be seen on page 595, Sweet's Lud 


OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 540 West Harrison Street, a 


rst, the piano should if possible stand against 
nner wall. Is there room between the archway 


] 


om hall to living-room and the west side? The 









whieh would stand two comfortable chairs for read- 
or conversation, and where the fire would be 








pful Having a settee in fireplace and seat in 

bay window, we hardly see how two couches could 

ised. Can one go in the reception-room? And 

one on the west wall? The folding mahogany table, 

straight chair and hour-glass chair would prob- 
Continued on page xvi) 
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ple, will contain— among other features: 
— AUTHORS AND THEIR GARDENS, by Ethel Colson, fully illustrated. 
A TUDOR RESTORATION, by Edward W. Gregory, with many illustrations. 
- THE RETURN OF THE VILLAGE, by C. R. Ashbee, F. R. I. B. A. 
ain TWO PAGES OF LIVING ROOMS. 
~ = ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE LATE XVIII. CENTURY, by Virginia 
a. = Robie. 
= = TIMELY ARCHITECTURAL ARTICLES WITH PLANS AND PICTURES. 
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aM}OME Canadian Convents are today using 
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Knabe Pianos made over sixty years 
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The "Music Trades" recently printed an interesting interview with a 
prominent piano dealer of Montreal, Canada. 


Among other things, this gentleman said : 


**The Knabe piano is probably as well known in Canada as is any 
instrument there * * * Jt is found in many Convents, in Quebec 
especially. For instance, one of the nuns of the congregation of 
Notre Dame, Sister L’Assompcion, has a Knabe piano that has been 
in use for sixty-seven years. Now this is in use today, and its owners 
prefer it to a new piano. In another convent there is a Knabe 
piano that is sixty-fwe years old, etc., etc.” 


Truly, what a longevity has the 


WORLD’S BEST PIANO 


This Canadian Gentleman only voices the experiences of Knabe owners the world over. 


Aside from its great artistic merit—aside from its being the personal prefer- 
ence of many of the great musical masters during the past three generations— 
the Knabe piano has an intrinsic value in its physical self that carries it 
through long years of usefulness, thus making it an economical and desirable 
piano to buy. 








Knabe pianos may be purchased of any Knabe 1 ’ 
tative at New York pric vith added cost of /1 Ina 
delivery. 


Wm. KNABE & Co. 





437 Fifth Avenue, Corner 39th Street 
NEW YORK 


Baltimore London 
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THE ART OF THE SMALL HOME 


HILE critics have been calling By CHARLES H. CHENEY _ ¥ee!'s ago. But now, as an evidence of 
loudly for something true and further growth of architectural ideas, we 
original in American architecture, are beginning to turn attention to the smal 
there has been quietly developing a type that is real mparative term ‘‘small” in relation to dwellings ig 

both new and artistic. Discarding the restrictions of traditior ill yy architects where the total cost of the building ig 
strong and virile stvle founded on the best principles of compositio un te ousand dollars. Summaries of the building permits 
and design is asserting itself in the small house. Beauty is arri ssued in s in cities and towns will show that over nine tenths 
at through the simple elements of construction. All details of ci f th s constructed fall into this class. 
oration have been eliminated, yet these houses are more than ev The } vears have seen a great change in form and style, 
interesting for their good taste, sincerity, and truth of expressio1 The sma is being studied from the most logical standpoint 
In America each family starts with a preconceived notion o ind alread h good result. However, to gain permanent char- 
be a certain transitional period and we are evidently 
ugh it. To forget the colonial and other classical 
hief problem. True, there is still much inspiration 
them, but we must find expression for the direct, 
of doing things. 
s the primary object (and not making the house 
distinct type is rapidly developing. The 
hopeful tendeney is toward entire simplicity of 
tail, both exterior and interior. Windows are 
he proportions and grouping of the openings in 
by the wealth of detail around them. Indeed, 
perhaps only the sill, is left—the placing is being 
lhe groups are few but elastic as to the number of 
henee more light is obtained and the facade is less 
neys come through the roof wide and full, and 
‘ge open fireplaces beneath: The mass is made 
is possible, with low projecting roofs, simply 
ly refreshing to see matters so frankly accused. 
e architecture requires the expression in the 
ose of the rooms and implies the individualities 


The simpler these things are told, the less j 


ensnared into by-paths of meaningless detail. 
retation of architecture to is say simply what 
Starting from that point this new movement 


Exterior of the Plowman and Moody Houses makes tl f the elements of construction. 
Plowman & Thomas, Architects he ement cottage of fifteen vears ago was generally 


new home, and it is generally thought of as 
a detached dwelling. On account of con- 
gestion our large cities may make this locally 
impossible, but the ever increasing suburban 
communities, aside from the country in 
general, show how prevalent this conception 
is. Usually the idea of a first home is modest. 
Why is it then that this so important factor 
in our life—the small house — has been 
neglected? 

Too much has been left to the contractor 
and builder, who seldom have architectural 
training. Our wholesome family life is one 
of the greatest national cheracteristies, and 
artists and architects best endowed to in- 
terpret its needs have been too few and those 
few busy with larger work unhampered by 
matters of cost. They have found that 
there is required as much careful study and 
superintendence in a house of four thousand 
dollars as in one of fourteen thousand. At 
the same time the latter is much more inter- 
esting to the designer in offering the chance 
to work out bigger and less restricted ideas. 

In looking at the work being done in 
America to-lay, European architects are 
interested in two very striking developments 

the high - office building and the large 
country house. These are as truly monu- 
ments to the commercial and domestic spirit 
of our time as the Gothie churches are monu- 
ments to the religious spirit of six hundred Living room Looking Toward the Dining-room, Plowman Residence 
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restrained by tasteful lines. In the last generation the family 
H that could afford only a three-thousand-dollar house insisted on 
having a “best room” which was seldom used and generally cold 
and formal. This required an extra room on the lower floor, which 


> Of must be as large if not larger than the others, thus cutting down all 


we 
mall 
xs ig 
1g ig 
mits 
nths 


tvle. 
olnt 
har- 
ntly 
sical 
tion 
rect, 


Ouse 
The 
y of 
5 are 
rs in rer : ; 
leed. hideous with its long flight of front steps, yet the very convenient 
eing arrangement of plan with all the rooms on one floor, has inspired 
er of the modern bungalow. Close grouping of windows, overhanging 
; less roofs, and boldness in showing constructive beams have developed 
and a small house of force and character, and at no greater cost than the 
nade old. Bungalows of more than six rooms, however, I vegin to be more 
nply expensive than the two-story houses of the same size on account of 
ised. the nearly double amount of roofing necessary. Hence we have the 
the so-called story and a half house with only minor rooms upstairs 

an extra bedroom or servants’ room and storage under the roof. 


Dining-room, the Plowman House 


lities 


leo Economy is a necessity in small houses, and economy of detail! House for Mr. Chowen, Berkeley, California 
tail and planning is being made pleasing by directness of treatment Plowman & Thomas, Architects 


— } Rersiornvcre Or Mra Grorer TILOwNMean. the rooms justi that much in 812Ze. How much 
” alee ee, a ila rates more comfort and good sense is found in making 
LERKRELEY: GALITORAIA. one large living-room —a combination of the old 
sitting-room and parlor —frankly the largest and 
best room in the house! Then a small reception 
room if it can be afforded. This gives opportunity 
to handle the interior design in a much bigger and 
freer way and at the same time to arrive at some- 
thing cheerful and pleasing. It also makes it 
possible for the family to entertain with comfort. 
The living-room immediately becomes the center 
of the household and its size permits large 
hospitable fireplaces, sometimes with an ingle 
nook, and perhaps a platform in one corner 
for the piano, window-seats, and built-in 
book-cases 


| 
| 


rally 





Two smaller innovations are the sleeping- 
porch and the sun room or breakfast room 
On the Pacifie coast part icularly the exterior 
prs sleeping-porch has become practically uni- 
LIVIiG Ka0M 1. § = | versal and hardly a house is constructed 

es: é without one or more They are placed on 





the side sheltered from prevailing winds and 
opening from the bedrooms, with a railing or 
pergola to give privacy. With a few plants 
making it a private garden, this porch forms 
a cool and quiet place to sit in the daytime 
and at night gives opportunity to sleep in the 
open air. The sun room is simply an alcove 
off the dining-room_ generally on the south- 
east corner of the house All its wall space, 
= , = where possible. is taken up by windows, 
| TROT Tioor. fran — it. thus sere a pleasing A Aerng or 
place to take the sun in the morning: o1 
" again it becomes a small! conservatorv. 

-GEOKRGE T TLowMadan- GRCH ITEC T. Perhaps the best test the architects are 
-Jonn Hopson THOMA: DERKELEY Cauteryic. now being put to is in the use of plaster for 
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exteriors. The clear wall surfaces presented by this materi 
make the success of the design depend almost entirely upon 
composition. Detail and color can be used only sparingly) 
they must be appropriate and of good character or they 
mediately become incongruous. No other building material reve 
bad proportion so glaringly. Therefore it is necessary that 

be given special study, particularly with regard to the windo 
The projection of beams and braces from the plaster, if they 
dark or present a contrast in color, properly accusing their purpose 
gives a very sturdy character to the design. Yet if they are wea 
in color or bad in proportion, they immediately detract from a1 


House for Mrs. Coolidge, Berkeley, California 
Plowman & Thomas, Architects 


destroy the effect. The use of plaster for exteriors is cert 
problem worthy of study, because it requires the application of t! 
best principles of simplicity in art. 

On the other hand, the present general use of shingles on 
facade covers up a great many of the faults of poor compositi 
The different weathering of each shingle breaks up the smal! sur 
faces into many pieces of shade, so that the eye is attracted to th 
lighter spots here and there. Unless the general mass and conto 


of the building is displeasing, the effect as a whole will be good and 


the placing of the windows will not make so much difference 
true is this that many old houses are now being shingled over i 
order to relieve the somberness of the clapboards. Howevel 
there is great chance for development of designs and patterns 
shingling along the line of what is now being done in brick. 


Living-room, Mrs. Coolidge’s House 


BE 





House f Mr. J. H. Thomas, Berkeley, California 
owman & Thomas, Architects 

Becaus lem of the fagade is bigger and requires long 

satment of interiors has more quickly become 

nd interesting. The great wealth of natural 


L€ velopment 
ymething pl 
voods in Ame! 
and, the beaut 
properly tre 


ikes possible almost any effects of color desired 
in of even the cheapest pine and cypress when 
lone enough to give character to the room. 

. interiors are being obtained where old ideas of 
ibsolutely discarded and simple bands placed 

ed. The larger wall spaces are divided by flat 


The best 
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seldom be afforded in small houses, but the most 
are being obtained with ordinary pine ané 

selected for the grain where possible. In 
er arrangement of wide vertical boards with 
joints and ends can give at once a simple and 
easing effect hus the dining-room and often the living-room 
lat very smallextraexpense. With the addition 
they become more charming than in many d 
ind pretentious dwellings. The only true beam 
ists of the floor above are used. However, the 
is case has been to deaden the sounds from above 


ire finished i1 
of beamed 

the more elab 
ing is where t 
chief difficult 
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Living-room, J. H. Thomas House 


House for Mrs. Morrow, Berkeley, California 
Plowman & Thomas, Architects 


Corner of Living-room, Mrs. Morrow’s Residence 


It is largely overcome by placing the ceiling panel a few inches 
below the upper floor and laying heavy building paper under the 
floor or between the flooring if double. 

The use of so much plain wood finish has naturally led to built- 
in furniture. The addition of more windows makes logical many 
window seats, and the living-room gains a great deal with a few 
built-in book-cases running up four or five feet. In the dining-rooms 
most agreeable buffets and china closets with leaded glass are being 
set into the wall connecting with the pantry. Compare this with 
the old sideboard which seldom fitted its surroundings and was 
always an elephant in the small dining-room! Every small house 
now has a butler’s pantry where the sink is placed. This pantry 
connects with both dining-room and kitchen and generally has a 
window near the sink. The cabinet kitchens that are being built 
for small families present an interesting s>lution of many difficulties. 
They have all the wall space taken up with cupboards, thus placing 
everything immediately at hand for the housewife. 

Nearly half the charm of natural wood is lost when it does not 
have the proper finish. The beautiful effects of using oil and a 
little color, and then rubbing down with wax, have made this 
treatment preferable to the shiny shellac and polishes so long in 
vogue. It is so much more in taste and keeping with the design. 


Bungalow for Mr. Chisholm, Berkeley, California 
Plowman & Thomas, Architects 


The soft dull red and beautiful grain of the California redwood come 
out admirably in this way. The surfaced Georgia or Oregon pine 
makes a lighter interior but does not have the richness of the other 
wood. It follows that the general color scheme is also simple. A 
combination of two colors seems to give the best results and helps 
to emphasize the largeness and lightness of the whole conception. 

When so much of the furniture is built in there is naturally less 
to buy for the completed house. Hence the money may be put into 
a few treasured pieces. When the architecture has been treated 
with such directness and simplicity the choice of the furnishings is 
naturally guided by a stronger and simpler artistic sense. However, 
the effect is quite as easily and completely spoiled by having too 
many pieces, either of hangings or furniture, in the room. The 
movement for purity of design in modern furniture is particularly 
in keeping with the architectural movement, as it makes the most 
of constructive detail. 

The accompanying examples illustrate various phases of the 
work that is being done along the lines of this movement. They 
are interesting for their simplicity and good taste, and while the 
interiors are more delightful than the facades, the architects, Plow- 
man and Thomas, of Berkeley, California, are certainly aiming in the 
right direction. 

The interior of the residence for The Plowman particularly 
holds the attention. Its dignity and charm come from the simple 
yet strong lines of the posts, beams, and woodwork, and there is a 
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House for Mr. Mason, Berkeley, California 
Plowman & Thomas, Architects 











wholesomeness about it that is very pleasing. Both living-roo1 
and dining-room are entirely in redwood, with a dull wax finis! 
The large open fireplace of brick, in the -living-room, holds the 
center of interest and flanked with seats forms an ingle nook, yet 
the unity of the room is not destroyed. Beside it there is an alcov: 
and platform for the piano. Glass doors into the dining-room ope! 
up a vista, and increase the general feeling of light and cheerfulness 



































just the finishing touch to the room. 








sideboard built into the wall harmonizes with the general schem¢ 
It is much more ample and pleasing than any piece of furnitur 
could be. In the kitchen there is a personal touch in the litt 
breakfast nook with its folding table, designed ee 
for the children. LOOor 

A rather different problem was presented in 24 ot ook 
the residence for Mrs. Coolidge. Perched on a 
steep hillside, the client wanted a very large 
living-room with a veranda toward the west, 









































Bay and the Golden Gate is presented. The 

splayed plasted walls and simple trim are well 
suited to the location. On the interior, the L : 
living-room, finished in pine, prepares one by its B 
bigness for the sweep of view from the broad : 
porch. One corner is used for the dining-room 


















































table and another becomes a music room, yet | — 
the whole is harmonious on account of the || pine. F 
simple treatment. The room has much of the || acne’ 
attraction that an artist’s studio so often pos- - 
sesses, and the rest of the house is made entirely - a F 
secondary to it—kitchen, bath-room and bed- 





room on this floor, with an extra bedroom and 

servant’s-room on a floor below. ae 
The shingled fagade of the residence for ™ 

Mr. Thomas harbors a most inviting interior. 

The ingle-nook in the living-room, with its com- 

fortable seat and shelf of books, and the solid 

chimney, have an hospitable air that is seldom \— 

found in so small a house. The electric fix- . @hOKRct- 

tures are also delightful for their frankness .. wy) Moree 

and simplicity. . PEeRKe ry. 
The remaining examples are perhaps more aa 

interesting in fagade. The residence for Mrs. Morrow shows good 

treatment and proportion of plaster work, while the pergola and 

rustic of the bungalow for Mr. Chrisholm make it charming. The 

chief attraction of all these houses come from their freshness and 

wholesome simplicity. They do not pretend to be anything more 







































































The original and decorative treatment of the electric fixtures puts 


The dining-room shows the same simplicity and taste and the 


from which a wonderful view of San Francisco jr". 





to receive our ll 










Hou for Mrs, Kerr, Berkeley, California 
Plowman & Thomas, Architects 





vhat ther nd show strength and good sense. One might 
‘riticize the ar ts for minor points of planning and in some cases 
for breaking uy ide and roof too much, but in general they are 
‘ertainly workit ery satisfactory type. Of course this firm is not 
he only one w 1s caught the spirit of simplicity, but the num- 
who tur ttention to the small house is far too few. 


THE WINDOW BENCH 


By ELEANOR H. CALDWELL 


[ is not true that Satan finds something for idle hands 
to do, for indow garden was the result of a few moments 
of idlen Notice I say a few moments, for as I drew aside 

he port e morning in late October and entered the 


ibrary, it seemed to me it was no part of the 
House Beautiful. A window garden was my 
solution. The result justified my hopes. There 

s sufficient space for a bench, which inside 


-_ two weeks was in position. It was made of 
on sh, — 05 eye a in rae 
sections, dovetailed at the two angles of the 


iy. Measurements were taken for fourteen 
nehes from the floor, two inches below the 
indow-sill, which allows the direct rays of 
he sun to reach the roots of the plants. 
When the room is cleaned the plants take a 
hort excursion for a bath. The capacity of 
he bench is forty plants, the central one ina 
ten-inch pot, graded on each side in eight, six, 
nd four-inch pots. I painted all the pots 
dull green, paint being forwarded to me 
rom the manufacturer. The majority of the 
lants are fine specimens, plain green and 
riegated leaves, relieved by calla-lilies in 
loom, and from the florist, pans of hyacinths 
J nd freesias about to open wide their petals 

Sr nd perfume the house with their fragrance. 
The green and white effect is beautiful, and 

reatly enhances the effect of the color-scheme 

f the room. The perspective while at meals 

1K n the adjoining room is second, shall I say, 
music? No, nature is superior to every- 
ng else; nothing makes a home as lovely as 

lowers. No bay-window in this city contains 

lore gracio ving party. Thither we go in the morning 
tion for the day. There we pass the happy 





faternoon hours of leisure, and as the snow falls in the twilight 
and the fire er on the hearth we build our ‘Castles in 


spain 



































REFLECTIONS: VENICE 


From a Photograph by A. C. Barler 







































THE IRIS GARDEN 


N this day of specialties people have rose By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK Cultivation is quite easy and any good 


















gardens, alpine gardens, rock and water iL cidladaiain: Aaibiieds border suits it well. It is also good for cut- 
gardens—why not an iris garden? There : ting. It grows ten inches in height, is a 
is no more beautiful and homely flower delicate, interesting flower, and is good in a 
that grows than the Iris, and the old-fashioned blue flag is associ sunny spot it rock garden, or with other bulbs, as snowdrops 
ated in many of the oldest and most beautiful gardens. It is and crocuses The Krelagei is the earliest of all, of a red-purple 
variously known in different localities as the flag, the fleur-de-lis color, varying shade from dingy plum to deep, almost black 
the rainbow flower, and the poor-man’s-orchid. purple, and conspicuously veined. This is the common wild form 
If the proper species and their varieties are carefully selected of the Caucasus. Though not nearly so ornamental as the type, and 
there can be a succession of bloom from March through Jul) rarely fragrant, it is valued for its early blooming qualities. 
When it is wished to have some bloom after that, various late There are seve! lue varieties. 
blooming lilies or perennials can be planted in clumps here and there Then folloy rv closely in the order named the so-called Ger- 
The ideal setting isa _ man irises: verna, 
background of shrubs pumila, cristata, and 
with the irises planted Cengialti. Vernaisa 





in bold masses in the 
foreground. A reg- 
ularly inclosed gar- 
den with a_ hedge 
around is good — as 
deutzia gracilis or 
peonies, if the hedge 
is to be kept fairly 
low. Peonies are un- 
usually good with 
irises as they bloom 
during a portion of 
their flowering period 
and give some round- 
headed masses to off- 
set the rigid growth 
of the irises. 

As an edging, 
even for an ordinary 
garden or hardy 
border, the dwarf iris 
is unexcelled, giving 


sweet-scented species 
from the Carolinas, 
growing in woods and 
on shaded hillsides, 
is about six inches 
in height, and varies 
from pale purple to 
clear blue. It will 
stand more moisture 
than the other dwarfs 
and blooms in late 
April and through 
May. The dwarf 
flag (pumila) is one 
of the best of dwarf 
irises. It spreads 
rapidly, is good for 
rock garden or bor- 
der, has sword-like 
foliage, is deep violet 
in color, and will take 
sun or half shade. 






































a mass of brilliant The English Iris in a Formal Garden There is a white form 
color and keeping its and a beautiful azure 
foliage through the summer. They deserve to be better known blue one (cerulea), which latter is capable of forming a most 
and more used than in the past. attractive sheet of color. 

In general irises are divided into two main groups, those of a But the gem among dwarfs is the crested iris (cristata), grow- 
bulbous nature and those with prostrate underground stems, known ing only to six hes. It forms a carpet of verdure and bears 
horticulturally as rhizomes. Those, with rhizomes, the most freely of light blue flowers beautifully blotched with yellow. It is 
common of which is the well-known German iris, are of the easiest also a native of the southern states and there is no form of dwarf 
culture, thriving in ordinary garden soil, requiring subdivision and iris with as great adaptability at this, either for naturalizing or for 
replanting in re-enriched soil as their clumps become large and the varied garden uses. But the greatest attraction is as an edging. 
soil exhausted. This replanting should be done as soon as the This needs constant transplanting and separating and the use of 
foliage shows signs of ripening, which is sometime in August, and leaf-mold rather than manure. It has a long season of bloom, from 
must not be delayed so long that they may not become thorough!) May to July. Cengialti is slightly teller than the foregoing, of a 
re-established before winter sets in. In planting it is better not wonderful clear sky-blue, and in England is much used for edgings. 
to sink the rhizomes over one inch below the surface unless the The Florentine flag (florentina), closely allied to the German 
ground is naturally very dry. group, flowers in May and early June, and although generally 

The bulbous irises require a drier soil than the rhizomatous called white, it is more of a delicate gray-blue. It is the orris-root 
ones, and should be planted in the fall in a bed of sand, as all bulbs, of commerce and for over one hundred years has occupied a con- 
usually covered with leaves and boughs, and should not be planted spicuous place in every old-fashioned garden. Very free blooming, 
until the last thing before the ground freezes. Bulbous irises should it annually leads the way to the charms of the early summer flowers. 
be taken up for division as soon as they go to rest, that is, directly There are three forms — the usual type just described, the variety 
the foliage dies down, and kept dry for a time until late fall. Thei: albicans, a pure white, and the Princess of Wales, even more 
dainty, butterfly-like flowers are unusually valuable as fillers-in floriferous, with slighly larger flowers. 
among other herbaceous plants. About twenty species are culti In late May and continuing to mid June is the Siberian flag 
vated in America, the most common being the panish and Eng- (Sibiriea) on st two feet high. The flowers are small and pro- 
lish irises. fuse, mostly in blues with white penciling. It is used much in 

About the middle of March the netted iris (recticulata), the formal gardens and quickly forms large colonies and requires fre- 
earliest of the family, appears. This is deservedly one of the most quent division transplanting, also rich soil. The two most 
popular of the bulbous class and indeed none surpass it in the rich- useful forms are alba, of purest white, and orientalis, growing to 








ness of its purple and gold, and its delightful violet fragrance eighteen inches and bearing a wonderful abundance of flowers of 
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AN IRIS BORDER 
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the richest blue with faint, white throat markings. ‘There is | For a cle ellow 


truer blue in the iris family than this, which blooms later, coming yellow Ge brids mentioned above. 


where it is grown on the roofs. Some say this is to ward off the flowering s¢ f the two. 
vil one; others that its object is to strengthen the thatch. Mrs ell to place 


ke foliage Y¢ 





whiten their faces, but their little ladyships could not be cheated . ioe 3 

of that. ‘Must we look like frights as well as die of hunger?’ they Rosa Bon 
cried, and so every woman set a tiny plantation of irises on the roo! Blanche 1 

of the house, and there in most country places they are growing 
still.” 

Flowering from late May to June is the common or yellow wate! 
flag. Although it is found natively in low lands and swamps 
will grow in gardens, but a moist place is best, on edges of streams 
and in muck. It is good with the German iris to lengthen the season 
of bloom as it comes just before it. The color is clear yellow of th« 
well-known day lily, and it grows from two to three feet, forming 
luxuriant clumps with broad shiny foliage. It is variously know: 
as Jacob’s sword, water iris, and fleur-de-luce. This species is 
supposed to have furnished the heralds with the device called 
‘Fleur-de-lys,”’ which tradition says was adapted by Louis VI! 
for the bearings of France, deriving its name from the river Lys 
on the banks of which it was abundant. 

For perfect hardihood, freedom of bloom, and range of colo! 
we can, with the dwarf and taller growing German irises, fee! quite 
independent of the more difficult forms. The earlier varieties 
begin flowering in early May and by a careful selection it is possib| 
to keep up a succession of bloom until late in June. Many species 
are responsible for the beauty of the class and their crossing and 
selection have confused their origin. A few good varieties are: 

Pallida Dalmatica, immense flowers of a rich lavender-blue. 

Queen of May, soft, rosy lilac, almost pink, but of a weake 
growth. 

Mme. Chereau, pure white feathered with lilac. 

Innocenza, pure white, very fine. 

Sans Souci, vellow and brown. 

Clarissima, lavender, crimson-purple and white. 

Cythere, lavender-blue and clear blue. 

Due de Nemours, purple, edged white. 

Mrs. George Darwin, white, gold and violet. 

George Thorbeck, violet-purple and white. 

Purple King, purple. 

Black Prince, deep purple. 

Cherion, mauve-lilac. 

L’Avenier, ageratum-blue. 

Maori King, golden vellow and bronze. 

Bronze Beauty, coppery bronze and crimson. 
Mrs. Horace Darwin, waxy white, veined lavender. 


hite-flaked crimson. 
hite with rosy tinge. 





















A Clump of Dainty Siberian Iris 


the species aurea is perhaps better than the 
The flower is large, of a 


ey do between the German and Japanese groups, 


in June, and continuing through early July. rich, golden v, and blooming in July. 
One of the most beautiful irises and fortunately hardy Flowerit 
sheltered border, is tectorum, seen so much in Japan and China the Spanis English irises are valuable to link together the 


If used in an iris garden proper, it is 
where some good strong foliage, as the German, 
bbiness, as the leaves wither and die when the 
lbs ripe Spanish iris (Xiphium or Hispanica) blooms 

{ from mid June to July and is much used in 
formal wi rrows to the height of two feet, has a fine grass- 
tals more conspicuous and markings more (lis- 
The flowers are large and delicately poised 


on slender stems, mostly in blues and yellows, and there are many 
pre V col in the varieties: 
Phunde ge, richly colored in bronze and vellow. 
Blanche 3 purest white. 
Golden ( low. lovely. 
Chrysolora, brown: sh yellow. 
sritish Q e, yellow throat. 
Leonid vellow throat. 
Darling ellow throat. 
Helena, 1 vellow throat. 
The Engl s (Xiphiodes or Angliea) is probably the oldest 
n cultir resembles somewhat the Japanese but is 
Japanese Iris with an Effective Background of Shrubs ~ r o n s more moisture. The best varieties are: 
ont an lre white. 
Hugh Fraser, in her book of Japanese Tales, thus tells how irise Lord Pen crimson purple and claret. 
in Japan came to be grown on thatched roofs: Emma, Fr gray, spotted blue. 
“Once there was famine in the land and it was forbidden Clera Butt, china white and azure. 
plant in the ground anything that could not be used as food. ‘Th Emperor nt blue and violet. 
frivolous irises only supply the powder with which the wome Prince M , ruby-purple, white and yellow. 


netted white with yellow eve. 


For the J iris the moister, richer, and muckier the soil 





the better. It is 
primarily a water 
plant but does well 
in rich garden soil, 
the main point be- 
ing plenty of mois- 
ture during the 
droughts of May and 
an absence of lime 
of chalk, a good 
clay, rich in leaf- 
mold is particularly 
fine for them. [If 
planted in_ places 
where water will not 
collect about the 
crowns in winter 
they are perfectly 
hardy, as in Japan 
the iris fields are 
drained at that 
time. To flood them 
at the flowering per- 
iod is an advantage 
though not a neces- 
sity, as this need is 
nearly as fully met 
by thorough mulch- 
ing to retain all pos- 
sible soil moisture. 
Artificial watering 
is far safer than to 
plant in moist situ- 
ations. 

They should be 
divided every two 
(Continued on page 
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A HOUSE AT PHILLIPS BEACH, MASS. 


«} By MARY H. NORTHEND 
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Residence of Jeremiah Williams, Esq. J. Williams Beal, Architect 
OCATED on a commanding knoll. varying in width from fifteen to twenty-five 
some little distance back from the feet. Stout pillars support the shingled 
_4 main highway at Phillips Beach, in roof, adorned at the outer edge with abalus- 
Massachusetts, is the attractive trade of artistic design similar in finish to 
summer home of Mr. Jeremiah Williams, the outline rail of the veranda itself. 
built from plans of Mr. J. Williams Beal, The house is built on a foundation of 
oil architect, of Boston. It occupies one of the rough fieldstone, and the exterior treatment 
is finest sites along the entire North Shore, is of weathered shingles with trimmings of 
er § and overlooks extensive and picturesque cream white, giving a soft silvery tone to 
ell vistas on every side. A low fieldstone wall the whole composition. Two great fields- 
il, outlines the boundaries of the grounds on tone chimneys, one located at either end of 
Ne- the highway side, and to the right a broad the house, are interesting outside features. 
is- driveway winds to the entrance porch, An entrance door gives upon a small 
he located at the rear of the house, and com- vestibule which opens into a hallway, thirty 
nd manding superb views of old ocean and the feet long by fifty feet wide, connecting at 
ne numerous beautiful residences that line the one end with the broad front veranda. 
od opposite shore. A short distance from the The hall is finished in white enamel, with 
al- house a path of English stepping-stones paneled wainscot and wall hangings of 
rly branches from the driveway and leads to dainty pattern, and the floor is of quartered 
If the spacious covered veranda, measuring oak. A handsome staircase, with paneled 
"eS one hundred and ten feet in length and The Dining-room walls, and lighted at the first landing with a 
10t 
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The Entrance Front and Kitchen Wing 
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Porch of House at Lake Forest, Illinois. Frederick W. Perkins, Architect 

great arched window, ascends from one side of — with a frieze of lattice-work design, ad: 1 third floor. The house is equipped with all 
the apartment, its artistic outline balustrade with bunches of grapes and clusters of leaves. modern conveniences and has connected with take 
of white topped with a mahogany rail. The A large fireplace, topped with a built-in it a large stable and garage. dow 
— is of green rattan, cushioned in mirror above the narrow mantel, is arranged iow “a 
velvet of the same tint, and from the heavy at one end of the room, and on either side ng 
beamed ceiling two fine Roman lamps depend broad French doors open on to the vera HAND BOOKBINDING deli 
by iron chains. The furniture is entirely of mahogany, : & RTISTIC bookbinding, a craft which bing 
Glazed doors open at the left into the beautiful art square partly covers the |] is of comparatively recent origin in look 
living-room, thirty-four by twenty feet, lish quarry tile floor this country, is coming into promin- the 
paneled throughout with heavy moldings From the dining-room leads the but : ence as an interesting and lucrative sists 
finished in white enamel, the walls hung with pantry, which connects with the ample occupation for women. Little is generally old 
Japanese grass cloth in tones of green. Like kitchen, servants’ hall and cook’s par known about this art craft in America, tion 
the hallway, it has a floor of quartered oak, with rear hall, servants’ piazza and lau y although several hand bookbinderies have Come 
partly covered with a large art square of yard forming the complete end of e been established in this country during the usec 
harmonious coloring, and at one side is buildng. The laundry is located i: last dozen years, says the New York Sun. T 
arranged a great open fireplace. French basement. The craft of hand bookbinding and the boo! 
doors connect with the veranda, and groups On the second floor are eight char , history of the connection of American women vear 
of quaint windows permit charming glimpses finished in white paint, the walls hung with this profession was the subject of a — 
of shore and ocean. paper of delicate tints, and three large | lecture given by Miss Florence Foote not This 
Opposite the living-room is the dining- rooms, with tile walls and floors, all { | long ago. skill 
room, a charming apartment of spacious with the best open plumbing. Three othe: She said that when the pioneer of the pro- the 
dimensions, characterized by an artistic chambers for the servants, all finished i , fession started out to learn hand bookbind- a g 
; domed ceiling. A paneled wainscot extends and a bathroom are located in the secor ing twelve years ago, woman was so little final 
around the sides of the room to the height story of the service wing, and additional considered as a possible factor in the craft, skin 
of the doors and the wall space above is hung chambers and storage rooms are found on that the only shop in New York which would The 
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Loggia of House at Lake Forest, Illinois. 


take her in as a pupil was a little bindery 
down on the Bowery. After working there 
for two years she was compelled to go to 
England to complete her study of the more 
delicate points of the craft. Hand book 
binding, as simple as the completed book 
looks, is not an easy craft to learn. From 
the beginning of the operation, which con- 
sists in cutting the threads which hold the 
old binding together, until the final opera- 
tion of decorating and polishing the morocco 
cover, the utmost care and skill must be 
used. 

The first operation after releasing the 
book from its old binding is to mend any 
tears or cuts in the pages, which have in 
many cases become badly frayed by age. 
This is done with a thin mending paper so 
skilfully that it is almost impossible to see 
themend. After this the book goes through 
a great number of operations, until it is 
finally ready to receive the morocco or calf- 
skin cover, which is carefully stretched over 
& pasteboard which has been sewed on. 
Then comes the task of decorating and in- 





aa 


scribing the title, which is left to follow the 
artistic inclination of the worker. The 
intermediate stages, however, must be gone 
through as carefully as the work which ap- 
pears on the outside. 

So that the shape of the book shall be sym- 
metrical, the greatest care must be used. In 
order to give the rounded and concave front to 
a book, for instance, five different operations 
are necessary. First the back must be made 
perfectly “‘true’”’ and is covered with glue. 
Then the book is placed in a vise, and 
the different parts of the back are separated 
and pounded down on each side with a 
peculiarly shaped hammer until a perfectly 
rounded surface is obtained. This is held 
in shape by the hardening glue. Then the 
front of the book is shaved flat. 

To get the concave front which is seen in 
most books the convex back is pounded flat 
so that the bulge comes in the front of the 
book. When this bulge is cut down flat, 
the back springs into its convex form again, 
leaving the front with a concave surface. 

The growing popularity of artistic book- 

45 


Frederick W. Perkins, Architect 


binding as a profession for women is shown 
by the increasing number of voung women 
who are taking up the study of the craft 
both in this country and in Europe. 


A CALL TO SCIENCE 
When you mourn o’er the bison that fades from 
the plain 
And weep for the dodo of yore, 
When game laws you pass in the hope to maintain 
The world’s zoological store; 
When the auk you’re discussing in speech of a 
kind 
That’s instructive, though far from succinct, 
Has it ever occurred to your erudite mind 
That the sea serpent’s growing extinct? 


Shall we lose this gay monster who gamboled about 
In a genial though cumbersome style? 
Shall we cease to salute him with welcoming shout 
As he gives us a cavernous smile? 
In the studious solitude wise men affect 
And likewise where glasses are clinked, 
Let’s organize swiftly and try to protect 
An old friend from growing exinct. 
— Washington Star 
Music Teacher—Why don’t you pause there? 
Don’t you see that it’s marked “rest” Pupil— 
Yes, teacher, but I aren’t tired.—Life. 








A STONE HOUSE AT CHESTNUT HILL 





The House of Mrs. Joshua Howell, Chestnut Hil! COUNTRY home combining the charm of the old stone 
Pennsylvania iT intown, with all the conveniences of the 
Brockie & Hastings, Architects y ing, is shown on this page. 
wed from the approach or from the beautiful 
len, 1 sition is extremely pleasing. The materials used 
vell 1 the locality, and the house is an admirable example 


relation to site. The door with its arched 
oden shutters, the tall brick chimneys, and 
body that mastery of detail which the skil- 
» well understands. The plan shows beauty 
ble features of the suecessful country house. 
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MISTAKES 


O mistake is so common in the build- 
ing of a country house as the making 
[ of an insufficient number of bed- 
rooms. William and Dorothy, fresh 
from their experiences in a city flat, with its 
two family sleeping apartments, think they 
have made a generous allowance in planning 
for four. This is a serious error, and one not 
so easily remedied, for a country house, to 
correspond with a city flat in a good neigh- 
borhood which has three bedroon s, should 
have at least six. Many an emergency arises 
when all are in use, and an impromptu house 
party can be entertained without difficulty. 
The additional bedroom space also adds 
enormously to the commercial value of the 
house, as agents usually base the scale of 
prices for summer renters on the number of 
bedrooms. In this connection a point to be 
remembered is that in case the family wish 
to go to Europe, it is practical and sensible 
to rent the house, as a high-class tenant pay- 
ing a good rent will always take excellent 
care of the grounds; while letting the house 
at an inadequate sum. or loaning it to a 
friend, generally means a loss of one’s ten- 
vear-old clematis vines, or the burning out 
of one’s most treasured varieties of roses, from 
lack of experienced care. Often the entire 
summer’s expenses will be duplicated in 
restoring the lawn and garden to its usual 
beauty after acareless or indifferent occupant. 
A mistake commonly made in a country 
house is economizing on the heating system. 
This error is paid for by a great expenditure 
of effort, and the difference in the cost of the 
plant is quickly absorbed in paying for 
unnecessary amounts of coal; while the heat 
will always be insufficient if the wind blows 
strongly in certain directions. Among the 
most cherished features of the modern 
country house are its glass porches and many 
windows, giving glimpses of the woods or 
orchard or flower garden; but the radiation 
is something to be reckoned with in the cost 
of the heating, and heavy plate is in the end 
more economical, as it is always more 
beautiful, than common window glass. 
William and Dorothy, not having a regular 
architect, were at the merey of the con- 
tractor on certain points, as they found at a 
heavy cost after some yeurs’ experience. 
Particularly was this true regarding the roof. 
A long low house with gable windows meant 
a very large roof surface, and while William 
told the carpenter ‘first class shingles,” he 
did not specify the kind with exactness. The 
result was that instead of lasting fifteen 
vears, thei’ roof commenced to leak in five. 
A friend who was a lumber merchant 
pointed out the reason, which he who runs 
may read. A first-class shingle is uniform in 
shape and without knot or defects in any 
part. A second-class shingle is perfect in 
one half, but knotted or warped on the other 
end, and this of course can be concealed by 
overlapping after they are on the house. 
The third-class shingle is imperfect or filled 
with knots or other irregularities in all parts. 
William and Dorothy, although they had 
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seen the shingles before and after staining 
and had paid the highest price for them, had 
not known, until this friend informed them, 
that their house was covered with shingles 
of the poorest class. 

It pays to put good woodwork in a new 
house: not necessarily expensive woods, but 
well designed as to the shape of doors and 
window frames and mouldings. 

One neighbor who was delayed in building 
by a strike in the mill where his woodwork 
was being prepared, grew tired of waiting 
and decided to substitute ‘‘stock’’ doors and 
windows which could be bought at once 
The result was cheap and unsatisfactory, and 
after three vears he had it all pulled out and 
replaced at a cost which was more than 
double the original estimate. 

An inexpensive wood which has recently 
come into use is Louisiana cypress. This 
has a beautiful grain, and is very effective 
for a living-room if stained some soft color, 
say tobacco brown, with roughened walls 
colored in harmony. 

It always adds to the beauty of a country 
house to build-in furniture wherever possible. 
Not only the customary sideboards and book 
cases. but even couches and bureaus are 
charming when made permanent in this 
way. One of our neighbors, with a vers 
simple modest home. has a room which ean 
seat thirty-two people, and is a beautiful 
and finished apartment with every movable 
article gone, as for instance at a children’s 
party. In this room, with its dull dark 
woodwork, the light was reflected from a 
highly polished black floor. Seats built in 
under the windows and about the ingle 
nook were paneled with richly colored 
tapestry. Two low steps led up to the music 
room, and across this elevation a dozen or 
more children could sit while their mothers 
watched the dancing from above. When all 
was swept and garnished for the guests, 
with the firelight and candle light reflected 
in the polished floor and bringing into relief 
the bunches of crimson tulips modeled into 
the walls above each casement window, the 
effect was so charming that the family voted 
it a shame to spoil the room with rugs and 
furniture. 

Another neighbor, who had always lived 
in the city, placed an exaggerated value on 
fine plumbing. His house was quite unpre- 
tentious otherwise, but contained four expen- 
sive bathrooms all finished de luxe with tiled 
floors and walls, and silver and onyx fixtures. 
Unfortunately his architect was also a city 
man and had had no experience with water 
tearing down from a tower on a hill with 
tremendous pressure in summer, nor did he 
realize the force of wintry winds sweeping 
down over several hundred miles of icy 
waters, or he would never have placed his 
network of pipes in the north wall of so 
exposed a house. 

As a result something was always wrong 
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with the plumbing, one or all bathrooms often 
being out of commission, so that the beautiful 
mosaic and tiling became a constant source 
of vexation and expense, as it had to be 
pulled up and replaced each time by ex- 
perts 

The laundry should be especially well 
built in acountry house, with particular care 
given to the selection of a heater, as hot water 
at all times has become a necessity in modern 
living. The cylinder-shaped heaters are 
economical in the use of coal, and satis- 
factory in their results, but do not permit of 
any other uses. The combination laundry 
stove and heater is sometimes a delusion and 
a snare, being neither a good stove nor a 
good heater, and as the fire pot is usually 
small and the combustion imperfect, it is 
difficult to light them or to make them hold 
a low fire There are, however, several 
stoves on the market which are perfect 
water heaters and yet present a flat surface, 
so that irons can be heated or water boiled 
on short notice 

It is an excellent plan to have the boiler 
hung in the cellar, as its absence makes more 
room in the kitchen, and eliminates entirely 
the warmth in summer. It is also a good 
thing to have this extra heat to modify any 
dampness in the basement. 

The interior decoration of a country house 
should be studied carefully at the outset by 
the owners with the architect, as the original 
outlay is practically the only expense for the 
first ten years. Where the house has ‘a 
beautiful outlook into woods or garden or 
distant landscape, it is unwise to have the 
eye attracted by a pronounced pattern or 
color within. It is far more satisfying to 
have dull woods and softly stained walls of 
olive green or russet or some forest coloring, 
and let the eve roam at once to the picture 
window or glass porch admitting the out of 
doors. If, however, the house is built in 
a village with neighbors within sight, it is 
quite permissible to drape the windows with 
curtains, and to use white or polished wood- 
work and gay papers or chintzes. Much 
latitude should also be allowed where the 
principal view is over the lake or ocean, as 
a large part of the year this scene is cold, 
and the glance comes back with satisfaction 
to the contrasting warmth and color within. 

In a bungalow built only for summer use 
a very beautiful effect can be obtained where 
there is a water view, by using deep greens 
and blues in the interior decoration. One 
house of this kind had two large rooms open- 
ing together. The library was hung with a 
two-toned green paper, with a touch of blue 
in the curtains and green and blue rugs. 
The dining-room next, reflected the expanse 
of water in its deep blue walls, which were 
brightened however with blue and white 
antique china. It was carpeted with a plain 
rich blue velvet rug, the green note being 
given by jardiniéres of tender ferns across 
each window, by a fine tropical tree placed 
to advantage, and by a wonderful Japanese 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE 


The Tenth of a Series of Articles on Historic Styles in Furniture and Their 
Influence on Modern Designing 


N our devotion to the late eighteenth cen- 
tury we are apt to overlook the rich legacy 
bequeathed to us by the early eighteenth, 
or to confuse it with other periods. There 
are several reasons for our perfect faith in 
everything marked “late eighteenth.” In 
the first place, it was a time of great beauty 
in Gosign, of unity, of reserve, of elimination. 
This has come down to us as a tradition and 
would be aecepted without proof even if 
proof were lacking. But we have abundant 
examples of the actual work of the day, 
countless reproductions, and innumerable 
books on the subject. 
So in one way or another we are in no 
danger of forgetting what the men of that 
day did, nor of losing sight of their place in 
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OF THE EARLY 
XVIII CENTURY 


definite styles and periods as suddenly 
inging into existence — clear cut and com- 
te. We think of the long Gothie epoch 
England, of the English Renaissance, of 
ilor and Jacobean styles, of the brief 
iod of William and Mary, of the dozen 
rs of Queen Anne’s reign and of the long 
rgian span, and we picture each as quite 
inct. We have one great advantage 
the people who actually lived during 
epochs. We have such a big  per- 

ive that we overlook the transitions. 
ups this is well. A good deal of transi- 
furniture must have been very ugly. 
of it has perished and we know it only by 
ription, or as we imagine it to have been. 

e cannot tell how it will be with our own 


the history of design. Yet the first half of posite age, but in the past there has been 
this fascinating century was almost as im- | survival of the fittest in furniture. The 
portant; a period of great variety in design, nsitional Gothie and traditional Renais- 
of many men working in many veins, of old nee pieces are not nearly so numerous as 
ideas slowly giving way to new. If less re specimens, and so it is with Elizabethan 
unified than the latter half it was full of rniture, with Charles II pieces, with Queen 
picturesque vigor and of sturdy simplicity, , 4 M: inne designs, with examples of Chippen- 
partly Duteh, and partly a survival of Jaco- ' le and his contemporaries. The experi- 
bean traditions which lingered in spite of ntal pieces — the failures have apparently 
changed conditions. ppeared. Modern furniture makers 
The perpetuation of Dutch motives — such ve rendered marked assistance in repro- 
as the cabriole-leg and the web-foot — con- g the best, the most typical specimens 
thus perpetuating the good. The value 


Chippendale Cabinet about 1730, also 
some Rare China 


tinued until the fou 
The web-foot or flat 
the furniture of Queen 
charming adjunct it is t 
day. Chippendale prefe 
foot and it is seen in most 
also at times in hi 
“ribbon backs.’? He 
English furniture 
leg, also one of the 
French leg of the L 
clung to the cabriol 
various forms until al 
The transition 
during this century 
waning of the hea 
A Banister Back Chair, also of the 1730 phases of Hepplewhité | Sh 4 Remarkably fine Desk of the Eighteenth 
Period were entirely logical » are apt thir Century 











of 2 correct reproduction both as an ex- 
ample of a style, and as a well made piece 
of work must be conceded. Personally | 
do not love a modern Chippendale chair as 
I do an old one, but I have a great liking for 
it, and a real admiration for the man who 
made it. 

Reproductions are usually more success- 
ful than adaptations — faithful copies rather 
than free translations. This is particularly 
true of mahogany designs. The oak furni- 
ture of the seventeenth century can sometimes 
be more freely interpreted, if there be skill 
of hand, and taste and diserimination back 
of the skill. But with the furniture of the 
succeeding century, he is wisest and most 
successful who does not alter a line but re- 
produces as truthfully as is possible. 

Chippendale’s name stands first in the 
furniture making of his day —in fact it 
may be claimed that his name still looms 
largest in the list of cabinet makers of the 
eighteenth century — however our personal 
preferences may be for the work of later 
men. If we believe that he was well esta- 
blished as early as 1720, we must accord him 
i promiment place in the early Georgian 
period. We know him best by his later work 

that which was produced between 1740 
and 1765, but his early manner will always 
charm. His bandy leg and fiddle back chairs 
may never bring what his famous ribbon 
backs do, yet they have infinite grace and if 
measured by ‘simplicity’? are more to be 
desired. The fiddle back, like the bandy 
leg, is pure Dutch, for 
Chippe dale in company 
with other furniture - 
makers of the day made 
aliberal use of what the | 
William and Mary period ) 
had handed down to the 
Queen Anne and what 
the Queen Anne in turn 






had given to the 
Georgian. Other in- 
fluences shaped this 


famous designer’s early 
work, notably the tradi- 
tions of Grinling 
Gibbons. Gibbons and 
Wren belong to an 
earlier day but their in- 
fluence was very marked 
in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. 
Chippendale’s carving is 
quite in the Gibbons manner and the same 
may be said of Gibbs, Ware, Kent, and Swan, 
men less known than our cabinet maker of St. 
Martin’s Lane, but all deserving more credit 
than has been doled out tothem. Their names, 
however, have not been kept alive by their 
work. 

Chippendale was the first English furniture 
maker to have his name perpetuated by a 
style. Celebrated designers had preceded 
him but their identity is submerged in that 
of their sovereign. Chippendale raised his 
craft to such a point of excellence that his 
OoWn name became associated with it. We 
seldom find his designs called Georgian, nor 
is that term often used in connection with 
the work of Sheraton or Hepplewhite. The 





Chippendale Settee, 1740. 
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A Group of English Chairs. 
Feet, a Mixed Design with Seventeenth-Century Legs and 1720 Back 


individual had greater rights in this century. 
The men who worked under the Stuarts were 


not thus honored. The reigning sovereign 
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Ball and Claw Feet with Shell Knee 


had all the glory. Charles II was not a great 
king — yet the beautiful furniture of his 
time will always bear his name. William 
and Mary will be remembered in like manner 
when the political significance of their joint 
reign is quite forgotten. The half timbered 
work dedicated to Elizabeth will keep that 
great queen’s memory always green, and the 
rare and unique patterns in furniture and 
silver made in the first vearsof the eighteenth 
century will give lasting fame to Queen Anne. 
So we honor Chippendale for having enough 
individuality to give his own name to his 
furniture and we are glad that the glory is 
not accorded to any of the Georges. 

What furniture of the eighteenth century 
would have been if mahogany had been un- 




















A Queen Anne with Rush Seat, A Queen Anne with Spanish 


known is a difficult question to answer. It 
is impossible to imagine Chippendale’s de- 
signs in oak — just as it is impossible to con- 
ceive of the heavy furniture of the seven- 
teenth century being executed in mahogany 
There seems to have been a special fitness, 
a special providence so to speak which gave, 
to each period in furniture making the right 
wood. The wood, however, probably de- 
termined the design, not the design the wood 
[f Chippendale and his fellow craftsmen had 
had only oak to work with, they would have 
produced entirely different schemes. That 
they were tremendously indebted to the 
introduction of mahogany they perhaps did 
not realize, but we do and rate them accord- 
ingly 

Oak, long the bone and sinew of English 
furniture, had been steadily losing favor, 
as the heavy Jacobean types were replaced 
by more graceful ones. To William and 
Mary must be credited the great decline in 
the popularity of The Dutch styles 
made fashionable by them could not be exe- 
euted in such a sturdy medium.  Mar- 
quet ry and veneer needed a pliant wood, and 
gradually oak, which had served the English 
furniture maker so faithfully was set aside 
in favor of walnut. The new wood was in 
general use in Queen Anne’s time and most 
of the furniture of her reign was made in it. 
Walnut held its own until the use of mahog- 
any became general, and then for a long span 
of years the West India wood was far in the 
lead, not the only medium, but by far the 
most highly prized. By and by walnut came 
in again (our own venerated walnut period 
corresponding to one phase of Victorian) 
then a mahogany revival took place, next 
the recent oak Renaissance — inaugurated 


oak 


by mission and craft styles, and just at 
present the varied interest in many woods 
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the mahogany designs returning to the eigh- 
teenth-century types and oak styles harking 
back to the seventeenth. 

We have so much to choose from that we 
do not always choose wisely. The matter 
is not so simple as it was in the old days. 
Again in the tremendous gain we have made 
in certain lines we have lost in others. Al- 
lowing a good deal for the glamour that time 
gives, it is doubtful if in the twenty-second 
century, our own age will present that har- 
mony and grace, that perfection of detail 
which we find in the eighteenth century. 
Even the costumes of the period fit into the 
background and_ it 
seems to us like a 
gigantic stage set- 
ting, in which white 
paneled walls and 
mahogany furniture, 
powdered hair, bro- 
cades, and lace ruffles 
all make a consistent 
picture. 

It is this harmony 
of wall treatment, 
furniture, and cos- 























tumes that charms 
us in all historic 
styles. In the seven- 
teenth century the 
dark oak paneling 
seems to be just the 
needed background 
for sturdy oak furni- 
ture and for the 
brighter, more _pic- 
turesque costumes. 
This is a more vig- 
orous period of the 
world’s history. It 
lacks the repose, the 
refinement, of the 
eighteenth century 
but it charms us with 
itsown harmony. Turning the years of the 
calendar back to the sixteenth century we 
find cruder furniture, cruder walls, the furni- 
ture massive, the walls partially paneled, and 
finished with tapestries or molded plaster — 
all brave and strong in color,—just the setting 
we immediately see for the heavily carved oak 
and for the brave apparel of the period. We 
shudder to think what conflict would arise 
if the backgrounds were shifted; if the white 
paneled walls formed the setting for the dark 
oak, or if the refined mahogany were placed 
against the paneled oak. In the same way 
the transposing of the costumes would mar 
the harmony. The gorgeous apparel of 
Elizabeth’s day would be out of focus against 
the background of the Georgian period. The 
delicate brocades and laces of the latter 
would be lost with a dark oak setting. The 
Jacobean costumes fit best their own cen- 
tury, and so in each case the right relation 
is maintained. 

Against the white paneling of Chippen- 
dale’s day his furniture found a fitting place. 
Whether of simple or elaborate pattern his 
chairs and settees were seen at their best un- 
der these conditions — a fact that many of us 
are slow to realize in the arrangement of old 
mahogany furniture in our own houses. 


A Group of English Chairs, 1720-1740. 


The placing of old furnit 
house is a question by itself and one 
the boundary lines of this paper, but 
might be made for a less haphazard 
than is found in the home 
Among the chairs and settees 
Martin Lane workshop there were at 
six different styles — the early Dutcl 
with ball-and-claw feet and plain spl: 
same with pierced splats. These 
tinct backs were also combined witl 
legs and later there were other vari 
The curved leg of the Louis XV 
a favorite with Chippendale, but was 


ire 1h 


average 





4 Windsor, a 
and a Rush Banister Work 


Rush 


combined with elaborate back 
were several distinct ‘“‘ribbon”’ 
rather uncommon one having an inti 
leaf pattern carved with the ribbons 

1740 the ‘‘Gothic manner” and the ‘Cl 
taste” fascinated Chippendale, and 

1750 he extremely rococo 


stvle 


became : 
English designer is not at his best 
ing the Frenchman, and Chippendale | 
us least in his furniture; 
we like him nearly so well in his Got! 
Chinese absurdities as in earlie1 
simpler things. 

This man’s work may be divided into 
periods; the first from 1715 to 1725 
second or middle period, 1725 to 1740 
the third from 1740 to 1765 or thereal 
at which date the real Thomas Chippe 
is believed to have ceased work An 
Thomas Chippendale is supposed to 
worked at a later day, but he seems 
a rather mythic who is er! 


rococo 


his 


el 


al person 
neglected by most English writers on 
ture making. 

Chippendale’s great point of exceller 
was his ability to take the crude d 
found at hand and so improve them that 


they took on new life and meaning. He 
was a past master at adapting; not so much 


an originator as a free and most successful 
translator of all that came to hishand. That 
he has had more than his just reward is 
perhaps true. That he did not make or even 
design half the furniture bearing his name 
must also be conceded, but that he gave per- 
manent fame to much that would have per- 
ished but for his indefatigable efforts must 
always be placed to the credit of “T. 
Chippendale of St. Martin’s Lane.” He 
also paved the way for Shearer, Hepple- 
white, and Sheraton whom we secretly 
love much more, and often prefer to set up 
is our own household gods. But in our ven- 
eration for the 
reserve and delicacy 
of the cabinet work 
of the late eighteenth 
century we must not 
overlook certain 
beautiful details 
which belong to the 
early part and which 
furniture makers of 
to-day are happily re- 
viving. The straight 
cornice such as is 
shown on the Chip- 
pendale cabinet of 
our illustration is 
one. The broken 
pediment of the desk, 
also shown, is 
another typical motif 
of the period and far 
more beautiful than 
the scrolled or “ swan 
top” so popular a few 
decades later. These 
two specimens are ad- 
mirable of their kind, 
the cabinet an auth- 
entice Chippendale, 
the desk the work of 
a contemporary. 

Che chairs of our illustrations give an idea 
of the stylesin everyday use — the Windsor 
made near the 1730 mark and the others show- 
ing Dutch and Spanish influence. With the 
exception of the cane banister back, in a pic- 
ture by itself, and the Windsor, these chairs 
are strongly seventeenth century in feeling, 
and are interesting examples of the very com- 
posite designing that existed between 1700 
and 1720. These old pieces with their 
curious feet mark the dividing line between 
the heavy oak patterns so long in favor and 
the very graceful ones of a later day, when 
underbraces disappeared and chairs stood 
on four strong but slender legs. 

If it were possible to secure pictures of the 
transitions in chairs from the time of Charles 
IT until the late Chippendale period, the num- 
ber would fill this magazine. Sometime, per- 
haps, some one will write an English chair 
history, beginning with the seat used by the 
‘Venerable Bede” which is said to be the 
oldest in the kingdom, and ending with the 
best modern designs. The Windsors would 
then have a chapter to themselves, which 
they richly deserve. If Chippendale seemed 
to have the lion’s share of the record it 
would be because he was in his own time, and 
is still, the most famous of chair markers. 
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5. A Comparison between Modern English 


and American Architecture 
WOULD like to illustrate these under- 


lying points of principle, and this new outlook of ours in the 
matter of industrial machinery by a brief comparison of Eng- 


lish and American architec- 
ture. If there is one way more 
than another in which American 
industrialism has marked its de- 
velopment in the last quarter of a 
century, it is inits buildings. Of 
this a good deal is destined to 
live, for it has greatness in it. 
There are certain clearly marked 
modern distinctions between Eng- 
lish and American architecture 
which are most significant. Let 
us review them. I do not refer 
to the mediocre work, or the 
work done in a mere commercial 
spirit, to building that masquer- 
ades as architecture in both coun- 
tries; but to the creations of the 
men who are taking their work 
seriously. These men alone are 
worth considering, they who are 
treating their subject as an art, 
trying, that is, to express some- 
thing, thinking out the principles 
and truths that underlie it, the 
men to whom it is not merely an 
occupation, a livelihood, the men 
who will not prostitute it for 
money, and who prefer to remain 
poor rather than pander to a 
client if he wishes to have some- 
thing done that they consider 
wrong. 
I find that the Americans are 
ahead of us first of all in the work 


of public buildings. Democratic sentiment has in America found 
expression in large public and municipal enterprises, in state houses, 
in banks, in great libraries, in hotels, and magnificent railway 


problems. 


MAN AND THE MACHINE 


THE SOUL OF ARCHITECTURE II 


By C. R. ASHBEE, F. R.I. B. A. 


stations. 


American planning is nobler and 


more generous than English planning; Ameri- 
can problems are larger in scale than English 
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An English Country House 
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A Small English Suburban House 


































for it is apt to bewilder the artist. 
due to the greater keenness of the commercial development, the 
greater rapidity of the transition. 


An English 





Country House 


The bigness of public conceptions in planning is at- 
tributable mainly to the imagination of American financiers, to 


their belief in themselves and to 
their knowledge of men. The 
“boss system” has its virtues. 
With us in these matters which 
imply the choice of the men who 
are to do the actual building, it is 
the average, and the convention 
of the average that determines the 
choice. English public buildings 
are not called into life by imagi- 
native bosses, but by petty shop- 
keepers working in committee, 
sometimes with an aristocrat in 
the chair, and they invariably 
show the timidity, the skimping, 
and the paltriness of the counter 
and the rate payer. 

In the next place the Americans 
are far ahead of us in all matters 
of mechanical development. That 
is to say, the brainwork, the 
mentality, of the community, is 
more developed in that direction, 
and more particularly in plumbing 
and in engineering. This is owing 
largely to the labor difficulty, to 
the constant need for economizing 
labor, and encouraging fresh in- 
ventions. 

Next there is in the New World 
a greater variety of new materials, 
and the Americans are more apt 
and quick than ourselves to use 
them. This wealth of new mate- 
rials is not always an advantage 
The quickness, however, is 


America is the laboratory of 









An English Country House Interior 


experiments and though experiment is necessary for the 
tory, it is not always desirable when permanence is 
objective. 
When, however, we leave the province of large public 
and the liberal use of materials and labor saving devices 
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The Interior of an English Artist’s Home 


BE 


re met with another set of facts. In the 
k, the home, the country house and the 
ich more progress in England. English 
better than American architects how 
life through building, which is one of the 
lamental raison d’etre of domestic archi- 
house has, much more than an American 
built to be lived in. It is truer to itself, 
confection in the centre of a dining table, 
repast. 
hinges upon a further very vital distinction. 
nvariably better and more distinctive in 
We English artists regard American 
often as out of place. At its best it is 
alwavs wanting in the individual touch 


ndon Town House on the Embankment 


1 of the best of modern English building. 
x of Lethaby, of Bodley, of Philip Webb, of 
Rieardo and of many others one might name, 
re interest in detail, more refinement, more 
of life in material, than there is in the work 


I uilders 


the parallel further, it brings us to certain 
underlie the art in both countries, 
he social development of either, and the 
seeking blindly to express. In the examples 
| American buildings which I give in 
inctive characteristics speak for them- 
have in them something of the soul 






















6. Architecture, Commercialism, and the Coming Change 

In England the system of “professional” architecture is chang- 
ing; very slowly no doubt, but still changing. The contract 
system, that supreme product of commercialism in architecture, is 
giving place to something approaching a guild system. Architects 
and sculptors, and masons and carvers, and modelers and metal 
workers are beginning to work together on buildings, and the 
crafts are beginning to play each their individual part in the archi- 
tectural whole. This is a thing quite independent of commercial- 
ism, a spiritual fact, and that second way of approach which we saw 
before to be at the disposal of the modern architect. It is the 
result of the arts and crafts movement upon architecture, and it 
would mean if carried logically through, that all the men who were 
working on a building would wherever possible put their in- 
dividuality into the building. 

This is as it should be, for a good building should not be merel\ 
the architect’s building, carried out for a fixed sum and a profit, 
by a series of contracting firms, whom the architect is paid to 
watch; it should have in it other individuality, other invention 


other imagination. I have called the change a spiritual change 
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An Old Colonial House in Germantown 


| believe that the more a building expresses these qualities that are 
in men, the more spiritual it becomes, and this applies to a church, 
a house, a bank or a railway station, it matters not which. 

Now the Preraphaelite quality in architecture which we noted 
before, goodness of detail, and truthfulness in construction, is of 
the vital matter of our subject, it goes to the root. These things 
are the arts and crafts in architecture, and Pugin’s famous aphoristf, 
“ornament your construction, do not construct your ornament,” 
is as true now as it was to the Gothic or the Hellenic builders, 
But we are perpetually forgetting, and each new mechanical de- 
vice, until we have mastered it, is a new snare; the aphorism 
however remains, it is so subtle, has so many sides, requires so 
much and such constant thinking on the part of the architect. 

As it appears to be working out in the best English building 
just at present, it is taking the form of excluding machine copying 
of hand detail. We do not object to good standardized machine 
forms, but we prefer the craft when we can get it, and we will not 
have machine-made detail or machine-made ornament of any sort. 
Detail implies the human, the individual, it means a man’s fancy, 
invention, imagination. That is a sacred thing for us, if we cannot 
have it, we will not have the lying make believe which is destroying 
by machine competition the thing itself, the very thing we are 
wanting to get. 

All these axioms of machinery, however, must be treated not 
alone westhetically, they are fundamentally social, and if it be found 
that any one machine in the whole organism acts destructively or 
disintegrates, it must be held in check or if need be cast out. As 
in the case of the metal workers’ spinning chuck to which I have 
alluded elsewhere, the question is fundamentally one of workshop 
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The Larkin Building in 
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Buffalo. Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 


organization. The private and unrestricted control of different 
machines for purposes of individual profit is from the point of view 
of the arts impossible. Thus if we were to specify, we do not object 
to machine planing where a fine surface is desired, nor to the use 
of machinery in obtaining proportion, and we insist upon the 
machine where accuracy is essential. To restate our position in the 
terms I have used before, we welcome machinery, except where it 
saves labor that is expressive of human fancy, invention, imagina- 
tion: machinery that does this is waste 
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Altar and Reredos Designed by C. R. Ashbee, M. A. 
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An English Country House. The Broad Campden Reconstruction 





It is out of these fundamental principles of truthfulness 
axioms of machinery in architecture, that all beauty must 
they are the origins of all style, of all tradition, they will form 1 
building of the future. I have seen cast iron work in Chicag 







hotel building that by its recognition of these principles is entirely 
direct and beautiful, that has style; and the whole question o 
style in building turns upon this matter of fundamental spiritual 
truthfulness. So also is it with traditional forms, they vary wit! 





human needs truthfully expressed. What is tradition in the east 
ern states is not necessarily tradition in the West, and the forms 
which are living forms to English masons, and have meaning when 
carried on into the noble collegiate work of Bryn Mawr, Penns 
vania, are no longer true when applied to the building in concrete of 
the middle West, much less are they true when they are hung 
ornaments onto steel frames. 









Real Colonial Work 


Nothing comes so directly home to an architect as this straigh 
forward, clean, honest expression of New England character which 
we see in the exquisite timber churches and houses of Providence: 
and Farmington, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti: 
it is altogether in place where it stands, in what was once the forest 
clearing, shaped into simple bench forms by the very men who h: 
learned their lesson of Sir Christopher Wren at the rebuilding of 
London in the seventeenth century. 

But reduplicate all this by machinery, multiply it, nullify 
stultify it, twist all its forms about, use them as sham ornamental 
fronting and frilling and facing, and the soul of it all goes, it is no 
longer genuine architecture. I praise the old colonial when | see it 
in the East, but somehow I think differently of it when I meet 
in Chicago. With the influence of the Beaux arts it is the same 
but worse. It is only the Frenchman who really knows 
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1 nows the value of the “white lie,” he has 
lelics ibtlety, the refinement, he plays the game, but 


ericans, we of the Puritan blood, we cannot do 
. we stutt d betray ourselves, we are found out. Our archi- 
tecture mu ndamentally truthful, or it is not out of ourselves. 


the Beaux arts tradition in America is such 


I thir e young American, if he wants to learn archi- 
ecturt t best at home, but if he must go to Europe, he 
vill lea England than in France, because in England he 

I] ual touch, which through the arts and crafts 


givel fe and purpose to building. I know the argument 
the Be s is that it gives a youth method, and that the 
chools are rganized, but I do not believe in method where 


he soul | out; and what the arts and crafts movement in 
few years been doing, is to establish a 
ber of le schools where craftsmanship is being studied, 
cely to have a far reaching effect on architecture, 
ible because they are beginning to study 
nation in machinery. 


are ¢ Valus 


Proportion and Discrimination 


It is 1 uestion of discrimination in machinery that we 
is ret cause it is essentially what the arts and crafts 


mply, it essentially the question which the architect of the 


twentieth ce has tostudy. A fine example of this discrimina- 
tion was sl e in Chicago, in the suburbs of Oak Park where 
Frank Llo rht had built his Fraternity house. This build- 


seemed 1e in every respect, sound and wholesome and 
ithful. It rved these very principles for which the English 
ts and c1 movement stands, viz.: — that truthfulness in 
structure rst requisite, and that all detail which is not a 
genuine hur pression shall be rigidily excluded. As it was of 
concrete the! s no pretense to treat it as other than shaped 
from the mou nd as the architect had a fine sense of proportion, 
the result ‘ the most interesting of the newer architectural 
reations rica. But it was peculiarly interesting to me 
because in it been realized instinctively the principle for which 
the arts a ts movement stands: namely “discrimination” 
what i not the province of the machine. In this building 
ything t vored of hand detail imitated by machinery 
had been ly excluded as it would have been from an English 
irts and building; his Buffalo building is another 
speaking ex 
The ‘Sx of the Middle West” and we architects of the 
irts and cra ovement in England are working to the same 
goal, we are ing the same stick, only we hold it at opposite 
ends. Our in each case is to “discriminate,” to find out 
what is th ince of the machine. Beside these examples of 


liddle West in America I would set the most 
carefully det und scholarly work of arts and crafts building 
in Englai H ioe n’s Kings Sanatorium or his New Hospital 
at Tunbridge ells or our Guild of Handicraft reconstruction at 
Broad Camp 


the School 


1 Gloucestershire. Each in their way they stand 
as a protest nercialism, they recognize the new view in regard 
to machine v re she ze the coming change. 




















MISTAKES IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 47 ) 
screen of carved teakwood with green and blue embroidered 
peacock’s and a gleam of mother of pearl. 

One neighbor who had an unusually large living-room overlook 
ing the ocean on the east and a sunken English flower garden on 
the west, solved the problem of neutrality without loss of good 
cheer, with signal success. Her woodwork was stained a dull 












Tudor chimney, gave the same effect of solidity as its carvings of 
heavy stone; but the room was given richness and character 
one magnificent oriental rug of enormous size, and by the mar 
electric light and lamp shades of pierced copper with touches 










brown, the walls hung with cloth of a harmonizing tint, anak the 
ceiling, modeled into conventional designs to correspond with the 





wide door into a conservatory gave green at all 


iored g 
seasons of while a beautiful note of color was struck by 
glimpse he neighboring den, with its dull red walls and 
patterned loor, its array of guns and shining armor. 
This nei ‘had originally given the coloring of this living- 
room to a n¢ lecorator, who had chosen to use a very expensive 


e walls and hangings. After all was finished the 


| 
oreen Clot! 


owner was I itisfied. The green, which had appeared so beau- 
tiful in the sample, proved too bright in the mass against the stone 
hearth and g, so she ordered a brown stain from the nearest 
store, called ne of her gardeners, and had a wash put on to 
cover all th n. 

All who this room admire it, but few realize, that its beauty 
and balance » preserved after a serious mistake had been made, 


by the good und rare courage of the owner. 
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WATTEAU 


THE FIRST FRENCH ARTIST TRUE TO FRANCE 














By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Author of ‘Painters Since Leonardo’’ and Lecturer on the 
Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago 






























ROBABLY few of us had thought about it, but Watteau 
was a dressmaker, the “ Watteau costume,” so universally 
known and admired, by no means his first design. When 
still not twenty Watteau came to Paris to contract with a 

painter of what we now call “buck-eyes,” that is, hack repetitions 

of popular pictures done mechanically and sold for the profit on the 
frame. But this appalled him because his art was a real vocation 
and not to be enslaved by trivialities. The head costumer of the 
opera perceived his talent and the young artist proved a treasure 
to him, because of real inventive genius in designing clothes for 
graceful people, for artistic actors who studied above all how to 
increase the beauty of their posture and movement. We must 
consider the social conditions of the period. It was near the close 
of the long reign of Louis XIV. The court of the magnificent king 
who gathered the nobles of France at the capital and forced upon 
them a dignified glorification of clothes, decorations, and manners. 

It was not a period of frivolities, but of dignified sumptuousness, 

and the art was that of Lebrun; pompous, overcrowded with 

superbly clothed women and soldiers who aped the Romans, but 
with an overdone elaborateness. 


The Clown 


From the Painting in the Louvre 








It was on the stage of the opera that lightsome grace still 
allowed the French to be fanciful and coquettish. On this 
stage Watteau found the inspiration which in the following 
frivolous time developed the delicious groupings of his fairy 
garden festivals, the intensely poetical suggestions of gayeties, 
of beautiful gentlemen and ladies who went “a-courting, be- 
cause they had nothing else to do.’’ And to be gallant, graceful, 
and coquettish was the chief end of man— and woman. The 
grand and majestic manners and clothes of the old king’s time be- 
came the prettiness of the Regency and the reign of Louis XV. 
Then Watteau’s dress-making talent came to its own and the light- 
ness of the morals and the habits of the idle rich found acceptable 
the lightsomeness of the Watteau costume. Supposing that there 
may have existed a fashion in clothes somewhat like the costumes 
of the artist, it was his genius which taught the pretty idlers how 
to wear the frocks and jackets gracefully and how to group them- 
selves in the artificial landscapes of this artificial reign. Both the 
subject matter of Watteau’s pictures and his developments in 
costuming became the fad; ‘“fétes gallantes’’ were organized in 
every chateau park and the tender greens and rose tints of clinging 
silks reproduced Watteau pictures and colors amid the verdures. 
We may wonder whether the studied poses of the women and men 
could equal the elegance of movement of the artist’s pictures; could 
the silks, hanging from the back of the neck and the shoulder yoke 
all the way to the hem below be as cleverly caught up by the wearers 
as the pictures show them? Probably not; but the French can be 
graceful, and the artist doubtless found his inspiration in the actu- 
alities, though no actuality can equal the perfection of the artist’s 
carefully selected and studied lines and folds of drapings. Watteau’s 
landscapes are as gracefully draped —if I may use the word thus 
figuratively — as his costumes. Probably never actual localities, 
they arrange themselves in lovable lines and are overhung by such 
Harlequin and Columbine massings of trees and shrubbery, such droopings and swayings of 
From the Painting in the Wallace Collection branches as simulate the flowing lines of the figures and the clothes. 
















































The picture of a honeymoon pariy called 
the “Imbareation of Cythera,” first com- 
manded the popular attention, and it is one 
of his finest works. There are two pictures 
of this motive, nearly alike. The original, 
in the Louvre, being the simpler, richer in 
color, more pulpy in texture and flowing in 
landscape forms. The replica, in Berlin, 
shows the same groupings — with addifions 
—has a larger ship and more cherubs in the 
floating cloud of naked babies hovering 
about the enchanted vessel by the shore. 
Also the fragments of sculpture are more 
extended. But the painting is overfinished, 
harder in texture, and a concession to the 
taste of his roval patron, Frederick the 
Great. 

Probably no one claims that it is a great 
work; which ealls up the question of defini- 
tion of greatness. How many cultivated 
people care anything about the subject 
matter of Titian’s Peter Martyr?”’ Beyond 
a doubt this presentation of a deliciously 
tender landscape, made for lovelorn youths 
to say pretty words to pretty women in, this 
exquisite sky, in which the fantastic moun- 
tain form of a dreamy island-of-love floats 
in the sky, “so softly blending that the 
cheated eve forgets or which is earth or 
which is heaven,” this suggestion of a fairv 
ship wreathed in its streaming cloud of 
floating cherubs, these fancifully dressed 
idlers, making love with surpassing grace 


and abandon; no doubt all this warms the hearts of multit 
who care little for the master work of Titian — as subject 

Titian is magnificent in color, the figures nobly posed, 
treatment majestic. It is here that the line of relative 


Courtesy of Franz Hanfstaengl 


Breakfast al fresco] 
From the Painting in the Berlin Gallery 
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Love Feast 


ing in the Dresden Gallery 


s the treatment which counts in art. Doubtless 
ved by the story of the “ Peter Martyr” will dis- 
trine, claiming for the picture some holy inspira- 
ught. But were the Venetian work painted by 
vorkman its fame might never have existed. The 
u's picture is noble enough. Here we are, on the 
th, making love, keeping company with a bridal 
for the enchanted island where Venus was born, 
heir happiness. The figures in the Watteau are 
Titian are noble. Thus we may draw the line 
ween the two arts. 
membered that this artist opens the chapter of 
before him no individuality existed, the wonder 
re are early portraits in France done exactly like 
Flemish work, and there are some portraits and 
ddle Louis XIV period, exact imitations of the 
product, but Watteau was pure French in sub- 
stume, and character of faces. He attempted 
is the fashion was, but, fortunately, was too poor. 
uld do was to study Rubens and Teniers in the 
us securing a sense of color, a superior manner 
impulse quite other than the Italian conven 
ppears his genius. The faces, shape of heads, 
ures are utterly unlike any in the master works 
He repeats often an oval head, turned coquet- 
lder; the hair drawn up to the top of the head 
he crown, so tightly drawn as, seemingly, to 
vs, producing an extraordinary expression of 
ence. Also, it is noteworthy that this peculi- 
pe for a full generation of painters after Watteau 
Fragonard and his tribe. It is an unfortunate 
ho have invented some face or style of dress, 
rough many vears; as the “Gibson girl,’’ a type 
Watteau did the same. In nearly every picture 
s figure stands with the back turned toward us, 
the long fall of silk from neck to ground, and 4 
¢ it up in the most winsome folds. It certainly 
ose and the embodiment of grace and easy freedom. 
shoes, bow-knotted; silk hose fastened with bows 
shed silken jackets, revealing a contrasting color 
Continued on page 61) 
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r HE young woman who devotes her- 
self to Arts and Crafts work follows 
usually a well marked trail. After 
studying some craft popular to-day, 

such asthe making of hand-wrought jewelry 

or of book-covers, she turns out examples 
after the manner of her teacher or fellow- 
workers, without, as a rule, showing any deci- 
ded originality. This lack of initiative is not 
shown in the work of Miss Ethel Frances 

Mundy, whose wax portraits are the only 

specimens of their kind now being made, 

and who has with infinite pains revived a 

eraft forgotten for a hundred years. 

Miss Mundy studied figure drawing and 
decorative design in New York and 
Boston, but it was not until after a 
visit to the continent two or three 
vears ago that she found for herself 
a distinctive form of art work. In 
the lace room at the Cluny Museum 
are a number of wax portraits of 
distinguished personages, made from 
one to two hundred years ago. They 
are small, not more than five or six 
inches high, and are delicately 
colored, with lace, brocades, furs, 
and other details of the picturesque 
costumes of the period, carefully 
modeled. 

The young American art student 
was deeply interested in these por- 
traits, returning to them again and 
again in the attempt to surprise the 
secret of their technique. . In London she 
was delighted to find in the famous Wallace 
collection, several more wax portraits, which 
she studied carefully and on her return to 
this country she happened to discover that a 
Boston friend possessed a bas-relief in wax of 
4 great-grandmother, modeled by a French 
artist who visited the city more than a 
hundred years ago. Several examples of 
this artist's work are preserved in old Boston 
mansions, and vielded further hints as to 
methods. 


Deciding to adopt as her own the art of 
Wax portraiture, Miss Mundy was _ handi- 
capped by an entire lack of tradition con- 
cerning it, and by the difficulty of obtaining 
materials to get the effects she was striving 
lor. Unable to find anything suited to her 


PORTRAITS IN WAX 


THE REVIVAL OF A LOST ART Ss 


By LOUISE SHRIMPTON 


needs in this country, she finally discovered 
in London a kind of wax that, after chemical 
treatment, served her purpose. Coloring ma 
terials that would mix with the wax were 
equally hard to find, and it needed much 
experiment before a London color maker 
able to furnish them was found. 

Heavy plates of tin serve as foundation 
for the portraits. The tools used in model- 
ing are of wood in delicately carved shapes, 
and the artist often makes them herself. 

Enclosing the portraits, which are round, 
and no more than five to six inches in diame- 
ter, are wooden frames, designed and carved 
by the artist. They are sometimes in the 
natural color of the wood, and in this case 
are of walnut or mahogany, but oftener 
gilded in a tone that harmonizes with the por- 
trait. They are backed by broecaded satin, 
and are furnished with rings to hang upon. 
Each portrait is put into a dainty little blue- 
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gray bag, in which it is kept when not hung 
on the wall. 

The wax portraits, treated in every detail 
with such exquisite care, show much study 
of character, as well as a marked talent for 


decorative effect. The portrayal of children 
is Miss Mundy’s chosen field, and the in- 
dividuality of each small sitter is cleverly 
brought out. Working at the country or 
city homes of the children in play-room or 
nursery, or else in her home studio in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Miss Mundy’s method is to give 
the children a happy and quiet hour, en- 
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couraging them, with the help of mothe 
or nurse, to show their most pleasing char- 
acteristics. The means of achieving this 
result differ with different models: one 
child sits entranced if fairy tales are read 
aloud; another appears at his best when 
food is set before him, and assumes the ex- 
pression of a seraph while slowly enjoying 
a bowl of porridge and milk; others are 
amused by quiet games of blocks. Miss 
Mundy is a rapid worker and in two or three 
sittings a bas-relief of the child, caught at 
its happiest moments, is fixed in wax, 
which, though the most fragile of mediums, 
is capable of lasting hundreds of 
vears. 

The delicate coloring and dainty 
clothes of small children lend them- 
selves well to the subtle tones of 
Miss Mundy’s portraits. A back- 
ground of dull blue, or occasionally, 
of dark red, is prepared, and the 
head or full length figure modeled 
upon this in low relief, with colors 
rather low in key. While giving 
the actual coloring of the curls and 
sea-shell complexions of the children, 
each portrait is attuned to some 
particular color scheme, a spot of 
lovely color to hang on a wall. The 
decorative effect is frequently in- 
creased by carving in relief the name 
of the child and the date on the 
»ackground of the portrait, and the quaint 
frames and convex glass add to the effect. 

While Miss Mundy’s chief occupation lies 
in her wax portraits, in her leisure moments 
she justifies George Moore’s somewhat am- 
biguous saying, that ‘“‘Woman’s mission in 
art is to adorn a fan.’”’ Paper fans, found 
undecorated after much search, she edges 
with lace and paints with charming little 
water colors, carving the sticks and inlaying 
them with blue stones. A delightful inven- 
tion of hers is a round fan made over em- 
broidery rings. No one would suspect its 
origin, as the rings are carved, and contain 
a tightly stretched surface of blue silk em- 
broidered with a wreath of flowers in pale 
greens, bright blue and vellow, somewhat 
resembling Chinese work, the two sides 
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being equally good in handiwork. A paper ay 
cutter of very ordinary appearance was trans- \\ 


formed into a carved handle of graceful 
design, and a pale blue cord and tassel com- 
plete this unique fan, which is kept in a box 
made specially for it, decorated with a floral 
design and an inscription. 

The spirit of the true craftsman, who 
delights in making even the most trifling 
things beautiful, is shown in Miss Mundy’s 
fans, no less than in her serious work of 
portraiture in wax, an art which she has 
revived after many experiments, and in 
which she will no doubt progress much 
further than she has already done. In 
each portrait she finds some new diffi- 
culty to overcome, and though she has 
not worked long in her chosen field, she 
is already making for herself a distine- 
tive place in the art world among 
portrayers of American childhood. 

To many mothers Miss Mundy’s work 
will make a special appeal. It fills a 
unique place in child portraiture. The 
quickness of her method makes it possible 
to secure that fleeting charm which usually 
eludes the portrait painter. Photography, 
particularly where children are concerned, 
has made wonderful progress, yet here is a 
medium which gives color as well as line. 

The little blue gray bag recalls a Japanese 
custom and shows a genius for details. 


THE HOUSE WITH A 
DOUBLE-DECK PORCH 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., Architect, A. A. I. A. 


IRST we lived outdoors in the old 
‘days before hot water and steam — 
that is, practically outdoors, for in 
summer the folk were outdoors | , 
most of the time, and in the winter ia! 
they might as well have been, with the keen re a 
wind blowing through the house, freezing 
their backs, though their faces might be ett a ein a 









Wax Portrait of Master Sturtevant Pr 
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roasting at the hearth. py. * ‘ 
Then, in the winter, when furnaces came, 3’ .. Ls a 
we shut ourselves up in the heat, our win- | a 


dows ceiled by weather strips, though we | 7% 
continued to live much out of doors in | os. (¥" 
the summer. 

And now, we’re for the outdoor life again, 
even in the cold weather of late fall, and 
colder winter. We eat out-o’-doors, play 
out-o’-doors, and we sleep out-o’-doors. nS ae Oe 

The outdoor sleeping porch has come to [7° )* >.*~.y¥ 
stay. It is altogether too sensible a feature [ Ee “te & 
to be a mere fad; indeed, it hascome tobe as | _-: © ~~, oe 
much a feature in the house plan as the [, 
dining-room or kitchen. ip 

One good way to get a sleeping porch is 
to build it directly above the veranda below, : 
covered by the main roof of thebuilding. | . ae Oe 
In this way your porch will not look tacked 
on. The eaves of the roof should overhang 
at least three feet, to protect one from a driv- 
ing rain. The porch rail must be a tight 
one (not an open balustrade) so that it may 
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be glazed in the coldest weather, at least, 
on the windy side. Screens in the summer, 
are also desirable. 

In planning your house, then, begin with 
a double-decker, opening only from the house 
proper. Both porches will thus be private; 
more like out door rooms than porches, if 
you make them as they should be, liberal 
i. dimensions. On the lower veranda, a 
couple of closets built into the corner posts, 

will be handy for magazines, pipes, to- 

baeeo, knitting, and other such truck. 

Let your living-room open broadly 
from the veranda, through two glass 


% 





& 
Se doors, with the hall and dining-room 
*™ opening broadly from the living-room. 
fe Then one will perceive charm, and feel 
i be hospitality, as one enters the house. 
$41@ kvery gentleman’s house should be 








open to every other gentleman. This 
law of democracy ought to be per- 
ceptible in the house design. 

A few steps down to the vestibule, 
and few more outside—that will be 
much better than a long flight of outside 
steps. From the outside, it looks so in- 
viting to see but three or four neat cement 
steps, with glimpses of a pretty vestibule, 
through the glazed entrance door. From 
the vestibule to the hall, place two more 
glass doors, to admit of a pleasant vista at 
this point. 

Stairs have always played an important 
part in the house. One architect, who for- 
got to frame an opening in the floor for them, 
found out this to his cost. His client, who 
found it out first, climbed up a ladder, and 
said things afterwards. Stairs are useful, 
and one must not be too particular about 
making them ornamental. A few years 
ago, stairs were featured like the red head- 
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lines in a yellow journal. ‘‘Here are the 
stairs, ladies and gentleman,” they seemed 
to say, ‘‘all of solid golden oak, with fancy 
curves and carved balusters.’”’ They wan- 
dered naively round and round in a tower, 
or jumped back and forth in bay windows. 
Castle stairs in cottage halls seemed to be 
the rule. 

Build your stairs as simple as they can 
be built to do the work required. If you 
follow out the furniture mover’s advice, you 
will make a straight run with your stairs, 
from the first to the second floor. If you 
follow the architect’s advice, there will be 
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SECOND STORY PLAN 


one turn and landing at the beginning, to 
hide a too direct view of the stairs, and an- 
other landing, half way up, to shorten the 
apparent length. A club, and a little tact, 
will persuade the furniture movers, that it 
isn’t necessary to take all the paint off the 
stairs in moving in. 

The bedroom that opens on the sleeping 
porch should have a double doorway. In 
winter, you may, then, keep the bed in the 
warm room, and trundle it out into the porch 
at night. Imagine the luxury of a warm 
room to undress in, and a warm bed to step 
into. 
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What you will wear on your sleeping porch, 
you probably know all about. Sleeping 
bags, puffs, waterproof covers and the like, 
have been so thoroughly described by ex- 
perts they are familiar to everyone. My 
own outdoor sleeping problem was solved 
by plenty of ordinary covers, and bed-slip- 
pers. Before the bed-slippers arrived, I froze 
in distress. When I opened the package, 
from a kind New England aunt, my first 
thought was that the worsted contents were 
something for the baby, a sort of overshoes 
for his feet, or patent, double-barrelled hood 
for his head. I put them on, under protest 

- and have been warm ever since. 








WATTEAU 

(Continued from page 58 ) 
beneath; pretty cocked hats or jaunty caps 
over their voluminously curled hair, and 
natty capes hung to the left shoulder follow 
the fashions of the times as we see them 
presented in many pictures; but no artist 
could make these gallants carry them more 
coquettishly. 

The frequent bits of terrace walls and 
statues perched on them, amid the climbing 
shrubbery, have a character peculiar to the 
rococo period. These may be called “neo- 
Greek’’ because of their classical pose and 
arrangement of line, but the classicism goes 
no farther than posture. The Greek statue 
is a refined nude; these are actualities which 
scarcely bear exact description. They repre- 
sent real flesh, as rounded and well filled 
out as any real woman should be. A photo- 
graph from the reality could scarcely be 
more plump and abundantly cushioned. 
There are parks about Paris still fully sup- 
plied with this sort of grotesque furniture, 
and they supply apt illustrations of the 
fantastic and debased taste of the rococo 
sentiment. Watteau was not indecent, but 
suggested intimacy and freedom of inter- 
course; that which the next generation of 
artists carried to the excess of immodesty. 

Watteau colored exceptionally well, and 
Was original in that none of the crowding of 
bright reds, blues, and yellows, which make 





for vulgarity in Lebrun’s floods of glory, ever 
influenced him, leader of art as Lebrun was. 
Even the tender grays of many Barbizon 
paintings of recent times cannot surpass the 
sweetness of the blues in Watteau skies, or 
the ripe greens and silver tones of his ex- 
quisitely tender grass and foliage. Except 
in the refined colors of costumes, no bright 
pigments found place on his palette. Early 
in life painting with loose and easy touch, 
the later pictures are a trifle painfully 
finished, even to some hint of hardness. 
But the worst of it is lovable. 

Two followers of Watteau sold their works 
in the same market and are usually con- 
sidered as worthy associates: Lancret, six 
vears vounger, and Pater, eleven vears his 
junior. But this is too much consideration 
for men of their size. Pater follows the 
master a good way behind. Lancret manages 
to keep closer to the genius. Both were 
crass imitators. Neither could invent a pose. 
Both caricatured the grace and ease of 
posture of the real genius, and both hard- 
ened the hardness of Watteau to a painful 
degree. Buta fashion in artis master. All 
fashions flourish because the fashion, and 
ignorant people, without convictions, buy 
what fashion dictates. So these two had 
their success. 

The most important circumstance in 
Watteau’s career is his study of Flemish art 
as he found it at home, instead of Italian 
art as others found it in Florence and Rome. 


And do not let us forget that he was the first 
true man in art who spent his life in France, 
and painted French sentiment. 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
(Continued from page 42) 
or three years, in spring just after they have 
started to grow, and it is well not to pull 
apart too much, but always leave two or 
three crowns. In buying get three or five 
crowns to a clump. Seedlings will flower 
the third vear but do not come true, that is 
they will not duplicate the parent plant. 
By planting in some shade the flowering 
period may be made to extend two months. 
There is a wonderful range of color, and 
their massing in groups of single varieties 
rather than in promiscuous clashing of colors 
is essential for the most artistic effect. A few 
good varieties are: 
Arthur Silbard, double, white, shaded violet 
Blue Jay, single, clear blue, spotted white. 
Calypso, double lilac, richly veined purple. 
Dagmar Georgeson, rich, royal purple, single. 
Goliath, double, white marked, violet. 
Emperor of Japan, double, velvety maroon. 
Gold Bound, double, white, margined gold. 
Painted Lady, single, white, veined claret. 
Alexander van Humboldt, pure white. 
Keiko, blush, suffused and speckled rose. 
Netta, white, edged rose pink. 
Ozaka, pale sky-blue with yellow blotch. 
Lady Scott Moncrieff, white with rosy halo. 














TABLE DECORATIONS 


By ELLEN 


JUDITH GOULD 





O decorate our persons, our homes, or our 
grounds, is one of the most self-revealing 
acts of which man is capable, for taste in 
decoration is inevitably the outcome of one’s 
character and intelligence. There is self- 

betrayal even when we engage the services of others 

to do our decorating for us, for we either show want 

of individuality in these matters, or timidity, or 

possibly an intelligent reatization of our own 

limitations. It is a simple matter to order from 

florist or caterer a handsome and appropriate table 

decoration for luncheon, 

dinner, or other function, 

but lacking as they must 

the touch of the hostess’ 

individuality, such tables 

often miss suggestiveness 

and imagination, convey 

but little of the charm of 

personality, and make 

little appeal beyond the 

pure pleasure always 

afforded by the sight of 

flowers, however conven- 

tionally arranged. For 

these results there must 

be either an exceptional 

decorator or one amena- 

ble to suggestion by 

methods tactful or even 

hypnotic if occasion 

requires. 

The feeling of monot- 
ony which always 
follows a duty that must 
be pursued day after day 
is one of the difficulties 
usually found in the life 
of the housekeeper; a 
monotony which finds 
its greatest relief from 
an infusion of joyful 
interest in the work to be 
done. ‘The decoration of 
the table is for woman- 
kind a pleasure like that 
of providing pleasing 
surroundings for those 
flowers of humanity, the children in the house. The 
affections are touched by both kinds of blossoms and 
some demand is made upon the mind in the utiliza- 
tion of materials. A still greater interest appeurs 
when an attempt is made to reach the imagination, 
aresult accomplished in a modest way by the above 
illustration which without being cheap, can be ear- 
ried out at moderate cost. Nothing required in this 
design is of the trivial tissue and ribbon type, than 
which, be it noted, there is no extravagance, since 
such materials can rarely be used for more than one 
occasion and have no intrinsie value. The house- 
keeper with true economy in view should make no in- 
vestment save in wares of permanent usefulness and 
of a beauty which when other schemes are being used 
for the table, makes their owner willing to give 
them houseroom elsewhere. : 

Color is usually the first effect noted at table. In 
the present case an unbleached damask was chosen, 
which by the way is an excellent investment, its 
soft creamy tone being desirable for occasional 
effects, and its serviceability far exceeding that of 
bleached linens. The variety of designs offered, is 
however, more limited, but plain damasks as well 
as figured ones in some of the standard patterns 
like the snowdrop are readily procured. Upon 
this deep ivory background is placed the three 
handled Italian jug, its background in cream tints 
approaching yellow. ‘Three fascinating Italian 
villas appear in the decoration, villas as the French 
would say, “of a quaintness,” and the handles 
are in the rich darker tints frequently seen in 
Italian wares. These handles in their mingling of 
orange, green, and rose, connect the jug in color 
with the candlesticks, al! four of which differ 
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HOW TO CUT STENCILS 


HE delightful thing about stenciling is its 
comparative cheapness, the cost being 
regulated entirely by the price of the ma- 
teria] chosen for decoration. 

The apparatus is so simple — just a few 
or dyes, some stiff brushes, and a soft cloth. 
of the whole | stiff brushes are best, and one should be pro- 

I have dws ed for each color, says The Victoria Colonist. 
color, which the d y s clever decorative artist was once asked to 
explain the making of 
stencils. He replied: 
“You know the story of 
the Irishman, who, on 
being asked how a can- 
non was made, said, ‘Oh! 
Ye just take a hole and 
pour iron round it. ’Sub- 
stitute color for iron, and 
you have the stencil. 
But in both eases it is 
the hole wherein lies the 
difficulty. 

Simple stencil designs 
can easily be made at 
home with a little care 
and patience. If regular 
stencil paper cannot be 
obtained, use tough 
drawing paper, coated 
lightly with shellac. 
After transferring the 
design to this it should 
be smoothly pinned ona 
drawing board and the 
stencil cut with a very 
sharp-pointed knife. 
Hold the knife in a very 
upright position. The 
handleshould be grasped 
in the right hand the 
blade guided with the 
left. The cutlery should 
be clean and sharp. 
When laying the stencil 
on the fabric a sheet of 
blotting paper should be 
cause it is real inderneath to absorb the superfluous mois 
decoration, th« ) I Use as little pigment as possible; after filling 
on the ware add y rush, wipe with asoft cloth until very little color 
There is a pleasu t, and apply with quick, firm taps instead of the 
purposes, but in s brush strokes, through the stencil opening on 
an opposite but 1 = material. Oil colors diluted with turpentine 
sity. Here diy very good results and may be safely applied 
cause a characte! 1 washing fabrics. Burlaps, Russian crash 
uality, and ex : t ind pongee, also many other materials, are 
cannot be boug t | textiles for this work. The essential ele- 
the candlestic ts to success are the avoidance of all unnec- 
feature in dinn sary moisture and keeping the brush in an almost 
arrangement 0 I licular position while werking. 
thing to be desi ee 
be produced by . uy ars ‘ 

a dn wen BOOKS AND THEIR CARE 

the dinner giver ( OOKS on shelves may be seriously injured 
to this arrang: ( >) if packed too tightly. When quickly pulled 
over a wire fran out for use, the top of the back is apt to 
tional beauty come off. Moreover, the constant pressure, 
demanded and s { f too great, will loosen the whole back in 
would be desir: g1 | the friction in putting upon and taking 
manence a dur: rom the shelf mars the covers. On the other hand, 
and as a poss ible amount of lateral pressure is necessary. 
decoration is ced on the shelves too loosely, the leaves 
scheme for each open and admit dust, dampness and con- 
this month of ros mildew. In the case of heavy volumes thi 
of a single ros of the leaves will be found resting on the 
the rose containi é the books are placed too loosely. This is 
illuminates th kely to make the backs concave. Badly painted 
and a half hours, an nt lves are another source of injury to books. Care 
ularly suited to occas festal etfe hould be taken when paint or varnish is used, that 
sired and no elect : n be pi the surface be perfectly smooth, hard and dry when 
With the Italian booksare put in place, and that the surface will re- 
be yellow, with ot] 1so during variation of temperature or humidity. 


A Table with Seasonable Decoration 
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OLD CHINA STATUETTES 


HE growing interest in table ornaments in 

the way of porcelain and bisque figures has 

brought the old statuettes of Chelsea, 

Derby, Bow and Staffordshire once more 

into public notice. Collectors have always 
loved these bits of potter’s clay decked out in 
elaborate costumes of a picturesque age, but a wide- 
spread interest is comparatively recent. Whether 
the present fancy of decking the table with old and 
new china figures will continue remains for Dame 
Fashion to say, not the editor of a department on 
old china. The scheme is not more incongruous 
than certain effects in lace, ribbons and artificial 
flowers which enjoyed a brief popularity a little 
while ago. And if the figures are really of interest 
they might be an aid to conversation, or help out in 
the table chat between courses. 

The woman who brought back souvenir coffee 
spoons from many corners of Europe so as to give 
her guests something to talk about, might not have 
been very original but she was probably a successful 
And in these days when comments are not 
only forgiven but expected, whether of rooms, 
tables or gowns, the gay china figures serve the 
purpose well and are certainly more worthy of 
ippreciative exclamations than many of the dinner 
garnitures of the past. 

If really old, the china things will be of value long 
alter the fashion has faded away, as fade it must. 
Moreover, the fad helps the antique dealers and the 
old curiosity men, who have never found the selling 
of colored figures in this country particularly brisk. 
It may be truthfully said that these men seldom 
have anything very rare or interesting to offer; that 
the articles are usually Staffordshire crockery, not 
china, and that really fine specimens do not often 
leave the old country, where they are keenly ap- 
preciated and eagerly snapped up. But“Stafford- 
shire figures are well worth seeking even those made 
is late as the mid-nineteenth century and some 
times there are rarer finds. 

In one old shop is a figure that certainly ought not 
togo begging. It is a portrait statuette of Edward 
Vil in Highland costume, made in his early Prince 
of Wales days. Full of life and color it is, with just 
enough likeness to explain the identity. It was 
executed with a number of others at a” Scottish 
pottery in commemoration of a visit of the Prince to 
Scotland, the circumstances being somewhat misty 
in the mind of the owner, who, like the statuette, 
came from the land of seonces and thistles. Also 
in his old cupboard are rarer things a Dresden 
shepherdess of early mark, a dear little dairy 
maid, minus her pail, with the “D” of Derby 
iffixed, and a most beguiling Chelsea cow — at least 
it (or she) is believed to be Chelsea, and, as there 
ire no marks to prove otherwise, and it or she) 
has a real Chelsea look there seems every reason to 
hail the same as a real prize — possibly from the 
hand of Nicholas Sprimont himself. “There is a 
bosky background, which seems particularly appro- 
priate for a cow; and the soft green of the foliage 
is extremely harmonious with the somewhat high 
color of the subject. The little cow could hardly be 
regarded in the light of a table ornament— nor 
could any of the old Chelsea, Bow or Derby speci- 
mens with elaborate backgrounds. Many of the 
— charming figures were made to be viewed from 
one side only and were designed for mantel orna- 
ments or to stand in cabinets where the plain white 
of the rear would not be seen. They are not 
infinished in the sense that the backs are poorly 
done, only that they are usually without the color 
and modeling of the front. 

he famous ‘*Musie Lesson”’ of Chelsea made in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, illustrated here- 
with and mentioned in the Old China department 
of the June House Beavutirut was made for a 


hostess. 


cabinet. While finished with greatest skill in 
every detail and a particularly choice piece, it is 
not meant to be viewed from all sides. Many of the 
single figures, however, particularly those without 
floral backgrounds are equally attractive from ell 
points. These only are suitable for table decora- 
tions, for each guest must have an equally pleasing 
Vision; in other words, the arrangement should 
compose well from ail angles. 

There is a great variety in English specimens 
Germany also furnishes many types. France may 
be mentioned as the home of the modern bisque 
article. Many of the latter are charming, usually 
quite light in color and fanciful as to pose and 
costume. It is possible to purchase these little 





Rare Chelsea Group, the Music Lesson 


bisque affairs in sufficient numbers to encircle a 


centerpiece of low ferns or flowers or to arrange in a 


sort of zig-zag procession around the table. The 
idea, however, may be painfully overdone and the 
top of the table suggest 1 toy shop. And the plea 
might be made by old-fashioned people to return to 
just plain linen of finest quality and only the neces- 
sary appointments to serve adinner. But this does 
not mean that china figures are not fascinating 
whether of modern Dresden or old Chelsea, Bow or 
Derby. 

It would not be fair in paying tribute to these 
three English potteries - the potteries of the 
aristocracy as they have been called — to pass over 
the figures made in Staffordshire, particularly those 
executed by the Woods (Ralph and Ralph, Jr.) and 
by Voyez. The Ralph Woods belonged to the first 
half of the eighteenth century and their work is 
highly valued to-day, bringing large prices. Vozey 
came later and produced a great number of charm- 
ing figures, full of life and dash and of a highly 
decorative quality. When specimens from his hand 
come into the market they are secured, if possible, 
by the half dozen or so collectors who are specializ- 
ing in Voyez figures— not a large band, but a very 
enthusiastic and zealous one. 

Most of the Staffordshire figures, however, found 
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in the shops or which drift into the collectors’ hands 
by one way or another, are seldom the work of wel 


known potters. They are just plain “Stafford 
shire,’’ a term, like charity, covering many things 


They are usually spirited as to pose, brilliant as to 
color, and fairly moderate as to price. At the time 
of their birth they were quite inexpensive, often 
costing but afew shillingseach. Cottage ornaments 
they were and the cottage flavor still clings. Unlike 
the figures of Chelsea, Derby and Bow, they are real 
peasants, not fine ladies dressed in brocades playing 
it pastoral sports. They wear frocks such as real 
dairy maids and shepherdesses would wear, not 
creations from a fashionable modiste in Bond Street 
Your Chelsea dairy maid and shepherdess might b« 
dressed for the Marquis of Queensbury’s lawn party 
that famous jéle champétre of the late George II 
period F 

Notice in the Music Lesson”’ the lace on the bodic« 
of the lady shepherdess and the richly embroidered 
undersleeves of the gentleman shepherd. Even the 
lambs are nicely posed for the picture and suggest 
Berlin worsted rat than Southdown wool. 
These lambs are extremely fetching in the original, 
but the illustration does them faint justice. Also 
the background does not show forth in all its 
beauty. It is a marvellous piece of modeling 
exquisite in color and forming one of the finest 
bosky specimens in an American museum. The 
range of color in this piece is extensive and of charm 
ing gradations 

The earliest Chelsea, which was blue and white in 
the Chinese manner, was unmarked Later an 
anchor made its appearance and is found on most 
of the marked pieces rhe anchor was a favorite 
with English potters. It was used by Thomas Frye 
and by Davenport, but it was at Chelsea that it was 
given special distinction When the Chelsea 
anchor in gold is found a prize is indeed in hand 
and if it takes the form of a dainty shepherdess, o1 
dairy maid, the cause for congratulation is even 
greater 

In the Staffordshire figures the colors are few and 
extremely direct blues and greens and reds laid 
on with that frankness seen in many old tobys and 
often overlapping at the edges as if the potter could 
not spend much time on articles that were to sell 
at two shillings and sixpence apiece. And if you 
wre now asked to pay five or six dollars each, it is 
vell to remember that the supply of the genuins 
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vures 1S small, also that the specialist, or specializ- 
ig collector, has made the path of the miscellaneous 
collector extremely difficult 

There are fashions in old china just as there are 
fashions in modern things \t one time deep blue 
Staffordshire was the ware of the hour. It was so 
much in demand that it was hard to interest a large 
class of collectors in Doubtless 
many historical plates bought ten years ago would, 
if again put up for sale, bring lower prices. Also 
nany old pieces which were then passed over would 
now bring three or four times as much 

The famous auction at the Ferncroft Inn not a 
thousand miles from Boston, will be remembered by 
many collectors. The big prices brought by dark 
blue Staffordshire and the relatively small sums 
received for far older wares, and china at that, 
which of course the dark blue is not, made the sale a 
notable one. There were a few charming old 
figures said to be by Voyez which sold, compara- 
tively speaking, for very little There were also 
teasets which almost. went begging, one beautiful 
old set going for a few dollars. Neither the 
auctioneer nor any of his audience had the re 
motest idea what it was, and it was not until it 
was placed in a corner cupboard many many miles 
from Ferncroft that an English collector pronounced 
it Pixley, Pixley of the best period. The tale is 


inything else. 
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made more harrowing by the fact that there were 
six tea plates, two cake plates and a muffin stand, in 
addition to six perfect cups and saucers, a teapot, 
creamer, sugar bowl and waste bowl. Placed near 
the deep Staffordshire, it looked pale and not 
particularly decorative. The ground was a rather 
white white, not ivory or cream color. Over the 
surface were small sprigs in green with a hint of 
blue and a little yellow; entirely modest in every 
way and perhaps, from some standpoints, lacking 
dash. The shapes were very attractive, being 
rather low and broad and of extreme thinness. 
Such a set to day would bring at least thirty dollars; 
more if its real value were known. 

Such experiences make up the joys and sorrows 
of china gathering; the happy reflections and the 
haunting regrets. And a final word in regard to the 
old china figures: if they are wanted to meet the fad 
of the moment it would be well to acquire them at 
once; if to add to a collection, it would be wise to 
wait— for in the human course of china events 
they will slowly come down in price, for the present 
fancy in table decorations will give way in time to 
something else. Then the old figures will again 
grow dusty in countless shops and the collectors will 
have their day. 


BRISTOL 


HE manufacture of porcelain at Bristol 
was first started prior to 1765, says Freder- 
ick Litchfield, but the venture was not a 
success. In 1768 the works were acquired 
by Richard Champion, who was a partner 
with William Cookworthy at}Plymouth. In 1772 
the Plymouth works were transferred to Bristol, 
and the manufacture was carried on under the 
style of Champion & Co. In 1774 Cookworthy 
retired from the firm, and Champion, with the aid 
of some capitalists, carried on for some years the 
manufacture of a fine hard-paste porcelain, much 
like the oriental. With a view to increase his 
chances of recouping himself for the large sum paid 
to the patentee, he applied to Parliament for an 
extension of the monopoly, and obtained it in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of Wedgwood, on the 
part of the Staffordshire potters, and others, who 
used their ‘influence in Parliament against him. 
The benefit gained, however, was barren, for the 
great expense and loss of time imvolved drained 
his resources, and the works were-discontinued, the 
patent rights being sold to -a”company of Stafford- 
shire potters in 1782. The clay of which the — 
was composed was brought from Cornwall, and was 
mixed with pulverized “growan stone,” also from 
Cornwall— out of Lord Camelford’s estate, who 
had assisted Cookworthy, the original patentee. 

Mr. Alfred Trapnell of Bristol (whose vollec- 
tion of Bristol is probably the’ most complete in 
existence) has several specimens of both Burke 
services and of others, including the Plumer and 
Gainsborough services, all very famous. Genuine 
specimens of either of these services realize large 
prices when by any chance they are put up for sale. 

A peculiarityof the. paste it its hard, vitreous 
appearance, and a kind of “ribbing” that can be 
noticed, as though in turning the vessel on the wheel, 
the marks of a slight irregularity of the lathe were 
left; small black spots are often seen, too, in the 
paste. Landscapes, when they occur, are most 
carefully painted; and the wreaths, which are most 
frequently found as borders (sometimes the only 
decoration), are of a laurel green. Some very fine 
figures were also made at this factory, and in some 
cases the models used at the Bristol and Plymouth 
factories were the same. The most usual mark 
is a plain cross, but others are found. 

Horace Walpole writes in 1763, “I saw yesterday 
a magnificent service of china which the King and 
Queen are sending to the Duke of Mecklenburg. 
There are dishes and plates without number, an 
epergne, candlestick, salt sellers, sauce boats, tea 
and coffee equipages, et cetera. In short, it is com- 
plete and at tremendous cost.’’ The tremendous 
cost was six thousand dollars, so it will be seen that 
even at the time of its manufacture fine china was 
never cheap. 

Modern reproductions threatened at one time to 
affect the value of many old pieces, but fortunately 
the imitation, so far as Bristol luster is concerned, 
has not fulfilled the predictions of china pessimists. 
The difference between the genuine and the coun- 

terfeit is very marked. 
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POTTERY NOTES 





BLACK BASALTES 


LACK basaltes ware, which has its low]} 
gin in the rude products of the sevent 
century peasant potters, and its exalte 
mination in the monumental worksof W 
wood, is worthy to rank side by sid 

that most original of the great potter’s prod 

— jasper. True, its appeal is more limite 

in the same sense as the appeal of scupltue 

limited than that of painting. Basaltes 
appreciation solely through its beauty of forn 


the variety of tone produced by the play 
on its surface, just as does a piece of sx 
marble, says E. N. Scott, in The Conn 
Jasper claims attention through its charm of 
as much as through its beauty of form and d 
just as does an example of painting. Ths 


the sense of form comes of a deeper understa1 
of estheticism than does the sense of color, f 
latter is the more easily impressionable. S 
is no lower in the scale of fine arts than pai 
and so basaltes is no lower in the scale of aj 
arts than jasper 

Basaltes is the indigenous product of St 
shire, for it was doubtless with the peasant 
of that county in the seventeenth century tl 
had its origin. The somewhat vague evider 
historians, combined with the more certain ev 
of remaining pieces, proves that they sprinkl 
red ware with a mixture of powdered mang 
and lead-ore, and so produced a glazed 
which was, at any rate, superficially bla 
nearly so. This black glazed ware differ« 
basaltes, which is unglazed and black throug 
The further step in the evolution of basalte 
probably taken by the Elers during their 
Staffordshire from about 1690 to 1710, by 1 
the manganese with the clay they were u 
their red terra-cotta, and so producing an u 
stoneware which was black throughout. 
no reason to doubt that this was so, altho 
pieces are in existence which can be attribu 
them, but it needs no great presumption to cor 
that potters so resourceful as the Elers 
themselves of the suggestion offered by the n 
of the peasant pot and added to the 
facture of their more famous red pottery 
production of black ware 

The earliest identified pieces of unglaz 
pottery are two little teapots in the Hanley M 
which belong to the early part of the eight 
century. They are by Twyford, who, togeth 
Astbury, learned the secrets from the 
Wedgwood developed the possibilities of tl 
first used in Staffordshire by the Elers, to the 
extent of its capacities, and found in 
properties that were quite unthought of 
jection may be raised that the process of 
turning is too mechanical to be artistic, but 
case of basaltes its fine texture and hard 
have to be taken into account, and then the 
priateness of iathe-work in relation to this w 
be realized. A study of one of the coffee or tea- 
that day, or such like articles of utility, de 
with flutings incised as the piece was being fit 
on the lathe, will serve to show the fitness 
method of decoration. Its very simplicity 
geometrical accuracy seem exactly what 
quired for the enrichment of such examples 

Wedgwood’s inclination, as soon as he had 





ers 


tered the technique of his craft, was toward 


production of decorative works, and from th 
ing in 1796 of the works at Etruria he, in ec 
tion with Bentley, undertook the fabrica 
those vases and other ornamental objects in 
basaltes was brought to its highest degree of 
perfection. There is good reason for as 
that the earliest vases in true basaltes were tl 
the simplest shape — almost Greek in form 
solely decorated with satyr-heads, from wh 
handles sprang in the form of horns and joir 
to the top of the vases. These were abo 
inches in height and were thrown on the whee 
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finished on the lathe, but without fluting. The 
next step was the application of oval medallions of 
figures to these same vases. As a matter of fact, 
the first basaltes shape—recorded by Wedgwood in 
his original pottery book now preserved at Etruria 

-is one of these medallion-decorated vases, but 
it is only reasonable to assume that those without 
the medallions were first produced. In the course 
of development these same vases were varied by 
the addition, in place of the medallions, of festoons 
of vines or flowers. 

Seeing how successfully Wedgwood had utilized 
the fluting produced by the lathe in the enrichment 
of his useful articles, it is not surprising that he soon 
realized how advantageously it might be applied 
to his vases. Indeed, for simplicity of form and 
restraint of enrichment, the vases which mainly 
depend upon engine-turning for their decoration 
hold the foremost place amongst his products in 
basaltes. The bodies were generally decorated 
with flutings, surmounted by friezes of festooned 
drapery or flowers, the handles springing from satyr- 
heads, masks, or goat-heads. Naturally, these 
motives were varied, but the vases of the simplest 
character, produced from about 1769 to 1780 — the 
best years of the Wedgwwod & Bentley partner- 
ship — are of similar form, and are obviously 
related one to the other. 


MAJOLICA 


OW the art of enameling clay reached 

Italy, says the Bazaar Exchange and Mart, 

is one of those unsolved mysteries over 

which experts spend years in fruitless 

wrangling without arriving at any definite 
conclusion. 

The name “majolica” is often applied to all the 
many varieties of glazed pottery which were baked 
in the Italian kilns. The name, strictly speaking, 
refers only to the lustered ware, enameled with tin. 
The second and coarser variety is known by the 
name of “ mezza (half) majolica,’”’ which is composed 
of ordinary potter’s earth, coated with a light gray 
slip, the latter being the surface on which the artist 
painted the subject; it was then covered with lead 
glaze, and the final process was the application of 
the luster pigments. The desire of rendering terra- 
cotta less porous, and of producing vessels capable 
of retaining liquids, gave rise to the covering of it 
with a vitreous enamel or glaze. 

The name “majolica” is supposed to be derived 
from the island of Majorca, which the ancient Tus- 
can writers called “ Maiolica.” In Dante we find 
the phrase “between the islands of Cyprus and 
Majorea.”’ It is of some interest to note that an 
important manufacture of pottery existed in Mar- 
jorea, the most considerable of the Balearic Islands. 
But a close examination of the Arab and Italian 
wares seems to show that there is no real resem- 
blance between them. 


The invention of the splendid and artistic stan- 


niferous or tin-glazed majolica, with its glorious 
jewel-like luster, has been attributed, with some 
degree of probability, to Luca della Robbia. How- 


ever this may be, it is certain that he was the first 
potter in Italy to adopt this medium. 

Luca was born at Pesaro, in or about the year 
1400. In early life he had been bound apprentice 
to a goldsmith at Florence, but finding the confine 
ment of the workshop uncongenial to him, he 
entered the studio of the great painter and metal 
worker Ghiberti, whose name will remain famous 
for all time as the designer of the magnificent bronze 
gates of the Baptistery, in the “City of Lilies.” 
His progress was so rapid that at the age of fifteen 
we find the youthful della Robbia entrusted with 
the decoration of a chapel in Rimini Cathedral, for 
the semi-pagan lord of that city, Sigismondo Mala- 
testa. Seeing the utter impossibility of ever execu- 
ting all his orders, he concentrated his efforts on the 
discovery of a coating which would give to clay 
the polish and hardness of marble. 
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best salesmen—that’s why the demand for E-M-F ‘30’ cars always 
exceeds the possible supply. 

















THE GARDEN IN JULY 


ULY is a mid-season month in the home 

garden and a period when one is likely to 

feel that nothing remains to be done but to 

harvest the crop already sown. ‘There is, 

however, much interesting work that can be 
carried on during this month which will lead to 
decided improvement in garden conditions. 


THE NECESSITY OF TILLAGE 

T no season is frequent surface tillage of the 

soil more valuable than now. A good dust 

mulch is of vital importance in preventing 

evaporation during the dry weeks of mid- 

summer. After every rain or watering with 

the hose the surface should be gone over with a rake 

or hoe to leave it in finely pulverized condition and 

prevent the escape of the moisture in the soil. This 

tillage is also necessary to keep in check the mid- 

summer weeds like purslane and ragweed, which de- 
velop so rapidly at this season. 





VEGETABLES FOR SUCCESSION 
T is not too late to plant several sorts of vege- 
tables in order to have fresh and succulent 
crops at the end of the season. One of the 
most important of these is the wax-podded 
bean. Early varieties of these may now be 
planted and will yield delicious pods during Septem- 
ber. Early Valentine is a good sort. If you havea 
very rich bit of soil, especially if you are able to 
water artificially, it will be worth while to plant a 
few rows of early varieties of beets, in order to have 
the tender young roots for fall use. Two good 
sorts for this purpose are Egyptian and Early 
Eclipse. This is also the proper time to make the 
main planting of young cabbages for the fall crop. 
In regions not too far north the earliest varieties of 
sweet corn may still be planted with the expectation 
of a fall harvest. Early Cory is a good variety. 
Cucumbers for pickling may be sown up to about 
July fourth with the hope of good results. The 
main crop of turnips should be sown early in July. 
Purple top strap leaf is a good sort. 


CARING FOR THE VEGETABLES 


HERE are many things to be looked after 
in the case of the vegetables already grow- 
ing. Supports or trellises of some sort 
should be provided for the tomato plants 
to keep the fruits off the ground. Early 

and better crops will be produced if the plants are 
trained to a single stalk and the side shoots at the 
bottom removed. When the squashes have set 
enough fruits pinch off the ends of the runners in 
order that they may devote their energies to fruit 
rather than leaf production. A little wood ashes or 
other fertilizer, dug lightly into the tops of the hills, 
will help their growth. Root and other crops which 
are aaeanl in growth may be hastened by a light 
application of nitrate of soda to the surface of the 
soil. 


THIN THE FRUIT 
URING June, in the case of most tree fruits, 
Nature provides a natural thinning of the 
great majority of the fruits set. Under the 
trees, at this time, one can see thousands of 
small apples, peaches or plums. Among 
fruit growers this is called the “June drop.” 
Immediately afterwards the trees get down to the 
serious business of maturing the fruits which are left 
upon the twigs. In most cases, however, there are 
vastly more of these than can mature into large, 
perfect specimens, and now is the time for the fruit- 
ower to supplement the natural thinning by a 
rastic thinning of his own. Not only will he get 
much larger and finer specimens but he will lessen 
the danger from insects and fungous diseases. In 
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the case of peach I I ! whet 
heavy setting of fruit, a majority should 
One fruit grower, who makes a specialty 
Burbank plums, is l to tl them out 
that there is only one plum along every 
of branch, but fc e use it will 
more profitabl n only so that ther 
one plum to every ir or five inches Ir 
of apples it will be worth while, certainly 
that there will be only one apple to each f1 
In thinning, of course, one will look e 
remove all imperfect specimens, esp¢ 
which show any indications of insect or of 
injury. He will also be careful to le 
most promising fruit 
WORKING WITH THE FLOWI 
N order to be sur 2 succession of ros 
in the cast I hybrid perpet | 
it is very desit to cut them back 
inches soon after the June period of b 
It will be worth while to stimulat 
growth by an application of some q 
fertilizer, like nitrate of soda 
It is also a good } to cut off the olde 


the Rambler ro 
thus force the groy 
Now is the time plan for 
winter’s window boxe Get 
four-inch pots. Bury them pot and a 
covering the pot, and keep the flower 
off. They will gro vigorously and w 
to transfer to the window box in Oct 
practically no disturbance of the root I 
then be ready to give a wealth of blosso1 
out the winter 
Dahlias, gladioli, cosmos and other 
which are in exposed situations should 
staked to prevent their being blown d« 
and storm. These same plants should be 
pinched back to p them within bo 
sure an abundant supply 
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THE HOME GARDEN 


HE modern rose garden is in 
June to November and cont 
beautiful varieties undreamed 
years ago Che beautiful Baby 
enable us to have along the out 
a bedding effect that is very attractive, gi\ 
to the display as vhole At least 


florist is now offering Half Standard Babv R 
that will serve admirably to plant just ir 
bedding forms, bringing the display of 





a higher level that will re adily blend 
ordinary roses. These Half Standards 

on stems of standards, eighteen inches hi 
most beautiful varieties of these Baby Ramt 
the pink Baby Dorothy and the white ( 
Ziemet. 

A step has been taken in the dire 
hypothetical ro A recently 
variety, evidently from Germany, has 
Veilchenblau or Violet Blu The flower 
to appear in large clusters with petals of 
color against which the yellow stamens 
striking contrast. Rosé 
greatly interested in tryi1 

The rose c 
introduced a 
white hardy 
abundance t 
grows very vigorously under favoral 
This rose should certainly be one of tl 
tions for every home garder It 
called the Snovy 
Beauty. 

For several years the Killarney ros 
of the most popular varieties both 
gardens and for ind The } 
are of good size and are produced in great 
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over a long season. There is now offered a variety 
called the White Killarney, which seems a very 
promising sort. 7 

Among the yellow roses the variety called 
Soleil d’Or or Golden Sun is one of the most prom- 
sing of recent productions. It is a hybrid perpetual 
with flowers of golden yellow tinted with orange and 
crimson. 


LONG-SEASON STRAWBERRIES 
T really seems as if the dream of ‘‘ ever-bearing ” 
strawberries was to become a reality. The 
recently introduced varieties, Pan American 
and Autumn, are reported by reliable growers 
to bear fruit as late as September and October, 
provided the early blossoms are picked off. As 
would be expected, the prices of these plants are 
yet high, ranging in different catalogues from $1.50 
to $2.50 a dozen for the Pan American and con- 
siderably less for Autumn. 

There have been great gains in the way of regular 
early varieties and late varieties on recent years, so 
that one can now get a long season even without 
these two revolutionary sorts. Two of the best 
late varieties are the Cooper and Stevens Late 
Champion. 

July is a good month to plan for a new straw- 
berry bed. Good soil on which early peas have been 
grown may well be utilized for a new bed. Get the 
ground free from weeds and grass and ready to re- 
ceive the new plants as soon as they can be taken 
from the old bed. There are likely to be some that 
started from runners too late last fall to make fruit 
buds and that they are in good condition to move. 
Take up with a spade or large trowel with the soil 
about the roots intact and the plants will continue 
uninterrupted growth. Use also the earliest of the 
plants set by runners this season. 

It is generally better to turn under the old beds 
after you have gotten a good lot of plants from them 
than to attempt to keep them free from grass. 
The best way is to start a new bed each year, getting 
one or two full crops of fruit and then turning under. 
Fresh strawberries are so delicious and easily grown 
that it is a pity they should not be abundant in 
every home garden. If you have none you can 
start a bed this summer with the pot-grown plants 
offered by the seedsmen. Insist, however, on 
getting them as early as possible so that they may 
become well established before winter. 

DESTROYING DANDELIONS 

REAT numbers of lawns are seriously 

injured by the presence of dandelions. It 

is very difficult to keep the plants out and 

almost impossible to eradicate them b 

cutting when they are once established. 

Unless the roots are cut off very deeply they form 

new crowns, which soon develop new sets of leaves 
and blossoms. 

In a recent bulletin of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, successful applications of solutions of 
sulphate of iron to dandelions in lawns are reported. 
The solution used consisted of one-fifth iron sul 
phate and four-fifths water by weight. The 
dandelions were sprinkled from a sprinkling can 
with fine nozzle in the morning, after the dew had 
disappeared and the day promised fair. 

‘*The first spraying test made at Antigo, June 24, 
1907, seemed to eradicate the larger portion of the 
dandelions in the lawns. The more. persistent 
plants that revived after the spraying were sprinkled 
with dry iron sulphate in the evening three days 
after the lawns were sprayed. This application 
killed nearly all the remaining plants. The spray- 
ing had no detrimental effect upon the lawn grass. 

[t was discolored to some extent, but soon regained 
its natural color and was as vigorous as ever. Since 
the iron sulphate solution will discolor cement walks 
and light-colored clothing, care should be exercised 
in its use.”’ 
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Own a Greenhouse 
and have a 


Perpetual Garden 


OT a garden for a few months and then 
be compelled to content yourself with 
setting a few plants about in pots, or the 

cut flowers you buy; but have a garden of flowers 
365 days in the year. Buy one of our green- 
houses; they are ideal perpetual garden spots. 
Look at this one, it is a garden within a garden 
—a charming little house nestled against the 
garden wall and surrounded in the summer by 
old fashioned flowers. 

Note how light and airy looking it is—how 
different from the usual “hot housey” affairs. It 
is our Curved Eave Construction which has 
much to be said in its favor. Just how much, 
our catalog best tells. We have some advance 
sheets of this catalog that are just coming from 
the press which we will gladly send to you. To 
save time, write to our branch office nearest you. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


lord and Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 


St.James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Heed Bldg. The Rookery 














Sheep Manure 


Apply Now 





@ Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or 
bed odors. Helps nature hustle. Forgarden, 
Ae ated lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
STABLE. | $4 00 LARGE BARREL. Cash with Order. 
AGL " Delivered to your Freight Station. 





The Pulverized Manure (o., 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Making Tree Surgeons 


The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, un- 
der the direction of John Davey, ‘*The Father 
of Tree Surgery,”’ the only school of its kind in 
the world, is thoroughly officered and equipped. 


A School of Practice as well as Theory 


Students have every advantage of the theory and 
practice of tree surgery. Only worthy young men who 
have decided to make the profession a life labor, and 
who are willing to study and work, are given oppor- 
tunity to become Davey Tree Experts. 

Booklet by Elbert Hubbard 
“*A Brother to the Trees’”’ 
Free to any young man of character, wishing to be- 
come a tree expert. Any tree-owner desiring fuller 
information as to the Davey service, may have this 
boklet and others, explaining the science of tree 
surgery, upon application. 


The DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 





357 Cypress Strect, KENT, OHIO 
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Dr. Jekyll ana Mr. Hyde 
At ‘he Telephone 


Courteous and considerate co-operation is 
as essential at the telephone as in the office 
or home. 


In every use of the telephone system, three 
human factors are brought into action—one at 
each end, one or both anxious and probably 
impatient, another at the central office, an 
expert, at least as intelligent and reliable as 
the best stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central office factor 
is the personal servant of the other two and 


is entitled to the same consideration that is 
naturally given to their regular employees. 


Perfect service depends upon the perfect 
co-ordinate action of all three factors—any 
one failing, the service suffers. This should 
never be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate the personal 
factor at the central office, to make it a machine, 
have been unsuccessful. There are times 
when no mechanism, however ingenious, can 
take the place of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the use of the 
telephone universal and the misuse a matter of public concern. 
Discourtesy on the part of telephone users is only possible when 
they fail to realize the efficiency of the service. It will cease 


when they talk over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service. 














AUTHENTIC WESTERN 
INFORMATION 


New railroads are opening up the wonderful 
Central Oregon country. Land can be purchased 
for a few dollars an acre now that will be worth 
much more than that within afew years. Oregon 
and the West have many opportunities. Is this 
your opportunity? If you want to know more about 
the West, fill out the coupon below. 

Pacific Monthly Company 
Portland, Oregon. 

Iwant to know more about the resources and 
opportunities to be found in the West. Send three 
recent copies for the enclosed 25 cents in stamps. 
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THE WIZARD LAWN PRODUCER 
Something new. Revolutionizes lawn-making everywhere. 
Choicest grass seed scientifically mixed with dried and 
finely pulverized cattle manure from stock yards. Needs 
only possible climate and moisture. Sow any time except 
in Winter. Used exctusively in many large parks. 
Goes further, more efficient, costsless than all other methods. Send 
$1.00 for 6 Ib. box. Prepaid anywhere. Send for Free Booklet: “How 
to Grow a Lawn.” 


Dormant Sod Co., Dept. 11, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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THE? Sewage Disposal 


Without Sewers 
HLEY For Cosuhe Homes 
ST EM Illustrated Booklet Free 


OiSpasa Address: Ashley House Sewage Disposal Co. 
106 Armida Avenue, Morgan Park, Ill. 
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NABISCU 


Sugar Wafers 





As an accompaniment to chocolate or 
tea, or an adjunct to the dessert of a formal 
dinner, NABISCO Sugar Waters are 
equally appropriate. Keep a few tins of 
these most delightful confections on hand 
—then you are prepared for any dessert 


emergency. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





When using the ‘‘CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ Combined 


NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 





Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove. Clothes e dried 
without extra expense as the waste heat from laur tove 
dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning 
wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as perfectly sun- 
shine. Especially adapted for use in Residences, Aj ment 
Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built t er in 
various sizes and can be made to fit almost any laun room. 
Write today for descriptive circular and our | mely 
illustrated No. B 12 catalog. Address nearest offi 
CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER MFG CO. 
A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation DEPT. B. oF DEPT. B. 


of “CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ Dryer and Laundry Stove 385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 204 E. 26th St., New York City 





A BACK-YARD GARDEN 











LTHOUGH there is much pleasure derived 


/ from cultivating a number of vegetables 

/ —¢ 

a and flowers in the little home garden, there 
4 will be found many little things to attend 


to that the inexperienced would never think 
of, until instructed or until certain developments 
brought about conditions that made it necessary 
to act along certain lines. 7 

If you planted some of the early varieties of 
peas, those that require no sticking or trellising, 
und the soil and culture were all right, it is about 
time the peas were ready for use, says a correspon- 
dent of The Philadelpia American. The dwarf 
varieties do not, as a rule, continue to bear long. 
The hot weather seems to scald the vines, and jn 
the little home garden where space is limited we 
sometimes have to crowd the peas over near a wall 
or fence, and this very often reflects the heat to such 
an extent as to produce this scalding condition to 
a considerable degree. I have found one remedy 
for such a difficulty in placing the lawn trimmings 
in among the rows of pea vines and keeping this 
well moistened. It seems to absorb the heat. 

Peas naturally do better in a cool climate, or if 
grown here they should be given as cool a location 
in the garden as possible. 

I would remove the vines just as soon as the last 
peas are picked and prepare the ground for another 
crop. What shall this crop be? 

If the locations is a good one for peas, and yours 
do well, you could plant more peas, but unless it is 
1 favored spot, the midsummer heat will be more 
injurious than the early summer heat was. It 
might be well to set out a few cabbage plants for 
late summer or autumn use. Celery would do well 
where peas did well. Celery, like peas, likes cool 
1ir and plenty of moisture. The soil can be stirred 
well with a hoe and the plants set on the surface, 
or a small trench may be made, with a coating of 
well-decayed manure in the bottom “covered witha 
couple of inches of good soil. 

I often sow turnip seed where I had early peas. 
These will come on and do not require as much atten- 
tion as some other vegetables. 

[ plant various kinds, but I prefer the large, heavy 
rooted yellow varieties. Seeds are procurable 
almost anywhere. 

Those who have planted peas that grow taller, 
and have found the vines are getting the best of 
them, should stick a row of brush or limbs from 
trees in the earth among the pea vines, or secure 
strip of poultry netting and stake it up firmly, and 
secure the pea vines to this by means of a stout 
cord that they can run up and cling to the wir. 
When a place is provided for the pea vines to ru 
freely, they will bear abundantly. 






























AVE THE FLOWER 









° poatiivety kills plant 
nsects of every 
species, without in- 
jury to the most deli- 
cate flowers or foliage. 


“4 invigorates plant life. 
‘ It is endorsed by lead- 
ing entomologists and 


horticulturists. 
Collier’s Weekly says 


has a future as long and 
wide as the United States. 

















Aphine is sold by high class 
seedsmen everywhere 







Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison New Jersey 


“The Rose City’* 


Send for descriptive circular C. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














To complete the Embellishment 
of the House Beautiful 


Our Ideal 


Chamber Organ 


should be installed, not only that the 
eye should be pleased, but the soul 
be stirred by the delighting strains 
from the Old Masters. In other 
words, bring them, with their ad- 
mirers, to your House Beautiful— 
complete. 

We can tell you how to be in a 
position to entertain them with one 
of our Chamber Organs, with or 
without our ‘‘Best of All’’ Solo 
Automatic Players. 


Let us tell you about them. 


THE ART ORGAN COMPANY 
Steinway Hall New York, N. Y. 























4 styles of grates and mantels, Send for it to-day. 


Send for our Free Book 

It tells, with pictures, exactly how the unique air- 
refreshing is accomplished by an open fire in the JACK- 
SON VENTILATING GRATE and why the Jack- 
son produces a given temperature in the room with 4 
the fuel required by the ordinary open fire. It shows 
also how the Jackson will heat one or several rooms — 
on same or different floors. The book gives other 
valuable heating facts and illustrates our many beautiful 








E.A. Jackson & Bro., 47 Beckman St-- 


% 


Send for our free booklet— 


*‘Mantels for the home’’ 


It tells you the things you ought to know 
about buying mantels—how to select the 
most appropriate mantel for any room in 
new or old houses. 


Lip Mantels 


have nothing in common with the ordinary 
stock mantel. Made in a great variety of 
simple, correct designs. For any room in 
the house—just the style that will add the 
greatest charm and distinction—at a sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. 
SIMPLE—Yert DisTINCTIVE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS 
A postal will bring this booklet and the All lumber used in Voss mantels is well seasoned 


and carefully selected. The mantels are beauti- 
name of nearest dealer. fully finished and will outlast your house. 


THE VOSS MANTEL CO., (inc.) 1602 Arbegust St., Louisville, Ky. 


Master Mantel Builders for 25 Years 
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Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses un- 
de, professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 

PROF. CRAIG and leading colleges. 
250 page catalogue free. White to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B-., Springfield, Mass. 











Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


— FOR ° 5 
and all exterior wood - work, es- 


HOUSES pecially shingles. They are 
BARNS softer and richer in color, easier 


and quicker to apply, wear bet- 


STABLES ter, look better, and are fifty per 
SHEDS cent. cheaper than paint. Creo- 


sote, the chief ingredient, is the 


FENCES best wood-preservative known, 


; Samples of stained Wood, witl art of Colo 
Lined with Cabot’: Sheathing Qui 't and Stained with Cabot’ s P | : od, it , C ha fC r 
Shingle Stains. Robert C. Spencer, Fr., Architect, Chicago Combinations, sent on application 


“Quilt’— the Warmest Sheathing 


Wind and Frost Proof 
Nor a mere felt or paper, but a matted lining that 


keeps out the cold as a bird’s feathers do. Incom- 
parably warmer than building papers, and warmer and 
cheaper than back-plaster. Costs less then 1 cent a 
foot. Keeps warm rooms warm and cool rooms cool. 
“It is cheaper to build warm houses than to heat coldones.”” 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, N. Y. ‘ 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago Send for a sample and catalogue (free) of 
Agents at all Central Points Cabot's Sheathing Quilt 



































FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 
t. Spring and Fall. Have you seen our illustrated cat- 
ay — of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 
% ress: 


Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 








Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14 
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You simply turn 
thick, hot suds. 
faucet and can be 


Just send your na 


we will forward by express prepaid one 
think you can spare it, 
greatest convenience, money and time s 


THE MSCrum-HOwELL Co. 








the nameand address of your local plu 


Try This ‘RICHMOND’ 
Suds-Maker Free 








the faucet and The ‘RicumMonp Suds-Mak 
It does not in any 1y interfere with thi 
easily attached toit. Its yo stead, two f 
one for clean, hot water—the other for thi hot is 
f th 
t} 4 
a nd Ww 
i ns 
, our i 
nh enc 
wash 
its « re 
t, ther 
It puts 
end t 
soal 
me and address together with inal 
be nd 
icumonpy Suds-Maker. | t day 
return it at our expense. ‘This is your cha to leart 
aver. you can instal l yur kitchen W 
269 Terminal Building New Yorl 














the choice of a variety of Colonial patterns 


SARGENT Book of Desig 


Principle of Sargent’s locks. We also publish 
to those interested in this style of home. Both 


SARGENT & CO., 140 Leonar 


SARGENT 


Artistic Hardware 


| 
and exclusiveness of design are guaranteed. Your hardware dealer will 
show them to you or you may select the design you like best fro 


This book illustrates and describes over 70 patterns of hardware suitable fo 
every period and type of architecture. It also tells about the Easy Spring 


Pure 
Colonial 


To attain the utmost 


effectiveness in homes 
of the Colonial type 
every detail must hat 
monize. Your hard 
ware furnish S 


should be pure Colon- 
tal—if you specify 


is yours. Quality of materia 


ns—Sent FREE. 


a Colonial Book—indisper 
books sent postpai id on! 


d St.. New York 
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Mantels, Tiles and Fire- place Supp 


ng middle 


Buy direct from fact 


Hegan Mantels have stood the test of time Q 
for magnificent cata FREE to prospecti 
who will give us an f their requiremé 
Designs Made to Order. Sketches submitt 


architects and consumer. Write to-day. 


Hegan Manufacturing Co., (inc.) Dept. 126, Loui 
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ARRANGING FURNITURE 





(Continued from page viii) 
ibly go in the hall, the tabourette in bay window 
probably with plant, the two seated divan in space 
between bay and door to east porch. Would the 
old-fashioned desk fit into the small room? The 
tea table would better be there unless you wished 
it near and back of the settee near the fire. There 
are now left the many chairs and the two rocker 
A screen is a movable piece and should 
Perhaps back 
of the settee would be the better place, screening 
the tea table till wanted for afternoon tea. We 
don’t think we can help you much with the arrange. 
ment at this distance but hope you will have no 
trouble once the rooms are ready for the furniture 
Unless some of your family are wedded to a rocker 
we would banish them to the chambers. Nothing 










and screen. 






be used for its purpose of screening. 









ever seems so much in the way. 

If the French doors are properly constructed 
there should be no more draught through them than 
through a window. The proper way of treatment 
for the glass is to full the net on small rods top and 
bottom. In the winter, when one is over going out 
on the porch, a heavy hanging could be drawn 
a rod over the door, the same that you have in the 










arches. 






GRAY TONES 

Will you kindly suggest color for paper and paini 
for - living- room, 14x ‘14, with two windows facing 
north, and two west, which are in a small bay o 
extension. Also color for dining-room adjoining 
14 x 20, facing south and east. I wish to have the 
wall coloring the same as living-room. 

The ceilings are seven feet three inches. The 
house is old and I intend to have it shingled with 
the wide shingles and have white trim and white 
shutters. Do you approve of the white shutters’ 
They are latticed, not the solid wood ones, whieh 
I may have later. The place is in the country and 
is well shaded. 

I am a subscriber to your delightful paper and 
have enjoyed it for years; and would appreciate 
very much your suggestions for colors for thee 
rooms in my summer home. J.B. 










\ great deal depends on the woodwork in select 
If the woodwork is 





ing the color of the walls. 
white, a grayish neutral tint would be excellem 
for the hall and living-room; + or if your woo 
should be birch in dark tones, the gray is attractive 
but if woodwork is brownish in tint, the neutral 
tan or light brown is better. There are duplet 
papers, in stripes and figures, in either of the abore 
plain cloth effects are very good ft 
a country house. A wood panel in the dining-room 
would be effective, over a natural colored burlap 
or a soft grayish-green paper. Above the panels 
frieze of some of the country scenes would be attrat 
tive, keeping it in the coolest of colors on account 0 









shades, or the 











the southern exposure. 

We approve of the white shutters. Had you 
been a little more definite in regard to the woo 
work we could be more definite in return. 


Mistress (hiring servant)—|I hope you know you 
plaee? Servant—Oh. yes, mum! The last three gité 
you had told me all about it.—St. Louis Star. 


‘What did you do in ae army?” ‘Most of the 
time I was in charge of a meen. of men.” © 
special duty?” ‘ No—they were taking me to 
cuardhouse.””—Cleveland Leader. 
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XVli 
WHEELOCK FENCE Strong, Unclimbable, RUST PROOF ‘er4 fr 
a —— ee — seeeennens 
lO ee eR ee 
space 
ld the 
The 
wished 
There = 
——— 
‘ockers >= 
should 
back Pergolas—Ready 
eening 
. We To Set Up 
rrange. : 
ave no We offer Pergolas inthe most approved — ——EE ee 
rniture types of architectural designs, and of most WHEELOCK “RUST PROOF” FENCE CO, “ic: Sector CLINTON. MASS. — 
rocker excellent materials and construction — 
\ othing ready to set up—at prices far below the 
heretofore prevailing built-to-order cost. 
tructed 
on ti Any local carpenter or man about the 
-atment house, of ordinary ability, can place the 
top and various sections in position and fasten 
ing out them together. 
—_- Delivery can be made almost immedi- 
e in the : ‘ : . 
ately upon receipt of order. 
Write for our “Pergola Book” 
containing illustrations, prices 
nd paini and other information. 4 
= faa THE PERGOLA COMPANY Garden Furniture in marble, Fountains, Benches, Founts, Sarcophagus, Tables, Sun 
{joining be st A. 905 Steck Exchenee Bide... Chi Dials, Dog and Bird Fountains, large variety of antique and modern pieces. Goods 
nave ae partnent A. a ee shipped to all parts of the world. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
f Rustic Gard F it 1207 Wot Sect FERDINAND KELLER, Antiques and Art Goods 
BS. 
jd with ustic Varden rurniture PHILADELPHIA, PA., 216-224 S. 9th Street 
nd white a . a THE NEWPORT 
utter PES SPR eusticor cedars Utility Pl T 
whit | ~~ ustic Log Cedar Settee, tility Plus homas Jefferson 
ntrv and The most effective piece ° 
¢ of rough natural ever Sentiment Lowboy 
aper and prea Wil last Make up a Piedmont Chest. Of simple design—plain straight lines. 
ppreciale pt tires bow od the absolute protection to bbed polish or dull finish as pre- 
7 1. 3 : your furs, fine clothing and h from the 
- “ Built in four sizes eerchemecay specie emg ogc yp mmc y for our complete catalog of 
“a Seat 3% Feet in Length - - $10.00 Piedmont Chests save storage charges. Pied ted Cedar Chests, Highboys, 
. lect. 4 ‘ 13.00 Sentiment—in the giving, receiving Lowboys and Chifforobes. We sell these 
in oom 5 : 16.50 and ownership of chests bearing the eaut eces cirect from factory to 
<iwork is 6 ‘ s 20.00 solid craftsmans} ip of old Colonial days. home—transportation prepaid. 
. , ‘ *iedmont in your home gives ton 
excellent We carry in stock a variety of cther designs to the whole ota eee ee ae aa a A 
yur woo Send for catalogue of rustic work of every description 
ttractive RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION WORKS 
ool 33 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
1e 
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UNDERGROUND Garbage Receivers 
UNDERFLOOR Refuse Receivers 


UNDERGROUND Earth Closet 


— 


y Necessi 
for Camps ” 


PORTABLE METAL HOUSE 


These solve the back-yard nuisance 


SOLD DIRECT 


Send for circular on each 
C. H. Stephenson, Mir. 
23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
ra gs ¥ = 









Garbage Receiver and 


WILLOWCRAFT 


is up-to-date in every particular, and far excels reed or rattan fur- 
niture in its beauty, fine workmanship and durability. i 
Send direct to our factory for catalog of 150 designs and prices. UD Fi 
We are the only manufacturers of Willow Furniture whose adver- 
tisement appears in this magazine. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS I 
BOX B NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. delivered 
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People will open windows 

instead of shutting off radiators, when a room gets too warm, because the 
ordinary old style valves turn so hard, consequently they waste coal. 

The Gorton Valve is so easy tooperate. One-third of a turn of the lever handle 
and you have closed the valve. By closing the valve instead of opening the 
, window you stop the unnecessary waste of heat and save coal, which makes the 
Gorton Valve not only the cheapest but the best valve that you can use. 


Send for new catalogs of Gorton Quick-Opening Radiator Valves and Boilers now. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 96 Liberty St, NEW YORK 


BOSTON: 77 Oliver Street CHICAGO: Fisher Building 









Refu Receiver for Grass Clippings 
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in the 


dealer’s window 
you will know 


he sells and 


installs the 


Kewanee System 


HEREVER you see the Kewanee poster, there 
you will find adealer in Kewanee Water Supply 
Systems. That dealer deserves your confidence, 
because he sells a water supply system which 

has proved its success by thousands of installations. 

A Kewanee System willsupply an abundance of water, 
delivered under strong pressure, to all plumbing fix- 
tures and hydrants. No city water works system could 
be better. We know of no private water system as good. 

Thousands of Kewanee Systems are supplying water 
every day for country and suburban homes, farms, coun- 
try clubs, schools, public institutions, hotels, apartment 
buildings and even towns. Kewanee Systems are fur- 
nished in sizes and styles for any requirements. Prices, 
from $70.60, up. 

Kewanee Pneumatic Tanks are the perfect pneu- 
matic tanks. No elevated or attic tank to leak, freeze, 
overflow or collapse--the Kewanee Tank is under ground 
or in the cellar. Water is delivered by air pressure. 

Kewanee Pumping Machinery—designed and 
built for the exacting requirements of air pressure ser- 


Kewanee Water Supply Sie iecananes Kewanee, III. 
1564 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WATER. SUPPLY CO. 
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305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wolff Plumbing Goods 


55 YEARS OF QUALITY 


General Offices 


Showrooms and 


L. WOLFF MFG. CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
DENVER, COLO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Main Works 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cable Ad. ““WOLFFCO” 


PLUMBING GOODS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTION BOOKLET 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


| 


NONSENSE 


“What is alimony, ma?” “It is a man’s 


surrender value.’”— Town Topics. 


Cash 


Stella 
Knicker 


- I wouldn’t marry the best man on earth, 
Have I asked you to? — Harper’s Bazar, 


Black — I buy all of my wife’s dresses. Brown — 
So do I, but I never pick them out.— St. Louis Star, 


Traveler — But, waiter, I only ordered two eggs. 
You have brought three. Waiter — I know = 
but I thought possibly one might fail— Leslie's 
Weekly. 


Little Willie — Say, pa, what is worldly wisdom! 
Pa — Worldly wisdom, my son, is a perfect know 
edge of the failings of our neighbors.— Chicago 
Ne ws. 


“What was you askin’ for the widder’s bonnet, 
mum?” ‘“Well—er—I thought ninepence.” 
“ ©B’s very ill, mum. I think [ll risk it.”— Th 
Tattler. 


Salesman — Shirt, sir. Will you have a negligée 
or a stiff bosom? Customer —Negligée, I gues 
The doctor said I must avoid starchy things— 
Boston Transcript. 


First Boy — Where yer goin’ in such a rush! 
Second Boy (on the run)—-Fire alarm! First Boy- 
Where? Ans Boy— Boss said he’d fire me if] 
wasn’t back from his errand in ten minutes. — Bo 
ton Transcript. 


Actor — I have been in your company now fer 
two years, and I think it’s time I had an increase 
in salary. Manager — All right, you can have the 
parts in which there is eating. — "Fliegende Blatter 


Old Nurse (to newly married couple after viewin 
the wedding presents) — Well, my dears, you ought 
to be very ’appy. There aint a thing amongst ’em 
as a pawnbroker wouldn’t be pleased to ’andle.- 
Punch. 


LUCKY 


‘The stork has brought a little peach!” 
The nurse said with an air. 
- m mighty glad,” the father said, 
“He didn’t bring a pair!” — The Nurse. 


Nervous and Inexperienced Host (rising hurriedly 
at the conclusion of a song) — Ladies and — er- 
gentlemen, before he started to — er — sing, Mt 
Bawnall asked me to apologize for his — er — Voite 
but omitted to do so — er — so—I —@ 
cnaee now!— London Opinion. 


A MOVABLE FEAST 
She has a biscuit-colored hat, 
With plumes of olive green. 
Beneath the mushroom crown so flat 
A bunch of cherries may be seen. 


’Tis perched upon her chestnut hair 
Above her shrimp-pink gown 

And from her little neck so fair 
A chain of oyster pearls hangs down. 


Her coat is made of Persian lamb, 
And frogs are all the style, 

She doesn’t mind at all the “ jam,” 
Because she’s got ’em beat a iuile. 


And scallops, points of every size, 
Go floating round her feet. 
When she goes mincing down the street 
She looks just good enough to eat! 4 
— Harper’s Weekly. 
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Terra Cotta 


Insist on Natco Blocks. 
on every block. See our 


Enduring masonry construction throughout. 
Cost less for maintenance and repairs. 
Warmer in winter. 
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Hollow Tile 





See that the trade mark is 
scoring. Use none other. 


Cooler in summer. 
Moisture proof. 


Vermin proof. Sound proof. 


Our publications are at the service of anyone interested. 


; down. 
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he street 
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; Weekly. 
New York, 
Chicago, 
Boston, - - 


- Flat Iron Bldg. 
Commercial Natl. Bank Bldg. 


- John Hancock Bldg. 


Philadelphia, - 
Canton, ~ - 
Cincinnati, - 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 


Washington, D.C., - 
City National Bank Bldg. 


ore aed . eee . 
oF fot cesta, oe , 
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KS KOS? 


The Largest foamany in the World devoted ey a the business of Fireproof Construction. 
PITTSBURGH, FULTON BUILDING 


Land Title Bldg. 


Minneapolis, - - 
~ Colorado Bldg. 


Los Angeles, - - 
Toronto, Caa., - - 


Lumber Exchange 
Central Bldg. 


“Traders Bank Bldg. 
Union Trust Bldg. 



















































































O ordinary limousine or landaulet 
in the same sense or class as the 
Car. Our Town Car is built to “f 


is the one ideal vehicle for city and subu 


Dainty little touches of fashion distin; 
ordinary limousines and landaulets. Amp! 
frame, giving it a low center of gravity 
easy of ingress and egress—-a perfect | 
make it different and superior to any 
before shown in this country. 


Quick stops—sharp corners—few prob! 


cars bother this dainty vehicle. Style is it 

Equally removed from the cramped qu 
cab and the unnecessary bigness of most 
Thomas Town Car is unique and fills a 


There is nothing equal to it or like it. 


“A car for every hour in the day a 
the year.” An economical and necessary 
well-appointed private garage. 


Thomas Town Cars can be furnished witl 


styles of bodies—Brougham, Limousine or Landau 


glad to furnish full specifications and prices upo: 


t the town’ 
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we 


; a Town Car 
[Thomas Town 
’ and 
in use. 

sh it from the 
power—a drop 


and making it 
lance of parts, 
Town Car ever 


ms of the larger 


birthright. 


rters of a taxi- 
limousines, the 
long-felt want. 


every day in 


iddition to every 


any one of three 
let. We shall be 


equest. 


E. R. Thomas Motor Company 


Buffalo, U. S. A. 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT BRANCHES: NEW Y¥ 


K, CHICAGO, BOSTON 





























